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ESTES! 


THE BRITISH PEAKS OF 
PARNASSUS. 


(In a Humorous Lieut.) 


PAPNASSUS was once a charming region, reasonable of approach 
when once the men of Cirrha had been pacified by taking their 
town and declaring their land sacred, so that pilgrims coming by 
the Greco-Italian sea road paid no more than was just. To a 
wider circle it was a land of imagination, on the borderland between 
the realms of intellect arid sense, and the men who had wandered 
there most felt themselves ever walking in a clearer air than their 
fellows. A great part of its charm lay in its wildness to those who 
did not prefer the formal oracles, and the carefully systematized 
knowledge of the priests. Then they began to make an ordnance 
survey, and the heights of the peaks were no longer conjectured, 
when the sun fell slanting-wise in the dawn upon them, but were 
accurately measured by triangulation. Helicon had its channel 
concreted under the supervision of professors, and without their 
certificate no one dared drink of the waters. The tributary rills 
usually failed to pass the examination, and were tracked to their 
source and turned another way; but if one did succeed the dow 
might be scanty, but being certified pure, it ran henceforth like 
Pactolus over sands of gold, and was well worth being subjected to 
new processes that the analysis, or so many grains to the pint, might 
impress the public. 
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One spot lay a little remote; it was in the wilder part of the 
range ; not so far from where the modern Argonauts started, and 
there was a chasm between it and the rest of the heights. The 
people, too, were seamen, where the coast stretched beneath the 
overhanging hills, with broad bays and bold headlands, and to fol- 
low up the mountain tracks was not an easy task, since their 
humour led to expeditions without guides; and they looked 
threateningly at the array of learned men, coming with nets and 
cages to capture and train the birds warbling their native wood 
notes wild. Yet in time one of the chiefs of the country himself 
became a savant. It was no longer with his men that he listened 
round the fire to songs and jests, and to the minstrels who had 
been in many lands, and told him “ with the Saxon I was, with the 
Engle I was,” or sung how he had been from court to court in the 
pleasant land on the other side of the channel, or stood by the 
king’s command within the shield wall, that he might tell how the 
battle went. It was under the midnight oil that the land was 
governed, with weary hours and innumerable speeches, and of the 
making of books there was no end. Then the singers died, and the 
peopie ceased to care to climb the mountain, and they let a funi- 
cular railway be built, and the British part of Parnassus became as 
accessible and well ordered as the rest of the mountain; and each 
of the peaks was pre-empted and allotted and labelled with the 
name of one of the prince’s friends; and the old names of the 
ballads and the folk-lore went; and they called the highest no 
longer after their greatest singers, for there Was no canon to 
measure the hues of the morning when God made Himself an awful 
rose of dawn. 

I was led to this train of meditation by the issue of the 
Literary Year Book in 1908, and I have waited to see what would 
happen. The last copy I had bought was in 1900; and I think I 
should have brought my knowledge up to date earlier, if the terms 
had not been net. On anything I write there is always discount ; 
in addition to the practice of selling thirteen as twelve, or so I am 
told. For the information of the uninitiated I may mention that 
the thirteenth copy brings in no royalty, my contribution to the 
efforts of the bookseller to make a living wage. It seems to me 
but fair that the measure I meet out to others by force majeure, 
though it be, should be meted to me. Every year the publisher, a 
worthy and excellent man, sends me two forms; one that I may be 
placed in the ranks of the literates, entitling me possibly ‘vhen 
preaching to the wearing of a hood, supposing I ever were to 
preach; there being a special hood for such persons, as rightly 
distinguished from those who only have passed through the -arks 
and files of the universities; and another, for he does not write 
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hoping for nothing again, being an order form for the volume. 
Living in a town, where there is a Public Library, controlled by an 
elected body, I have found this of great value, | receive catalogues 
of current and secondhand literature from sanguine booksellers, so 
that one author may increase the circulation of another, and thus 
am at least enabled to see the titles of books I would like to read. 
As my fingers wandered idly over the drowsy leaves—I hasten to 
say that the compilation is a most excellent one, and that the con- 
templation of the versatility and fertility of one’s fellow authors is, 
when accompanied by tobacco, calculated to knit up the ravelled 
sleeve of care as to our literary future. As my fingers and eyes 
lingered on page after page, now among the publishers, among 
whom I hailed many new names; all men, if fables be true, the 
summer pilots of an emptying purse unto the shores of nothing ; 
then seeking rest among the literary agents, who possess a talent 
for marketing wares that we do not enjoy; and I may say in 
passing that the desire to do without the services of such a one so 
as not to remunerate him, because he is a middleman, is one he 
cannot be expected to consent to, and is an impulse of our siaful 
nature, that had better at once be repressed. 1 did not hear the 
sound of a great Amen, for that is reserved for stars of the concert 
hall; but I received a shock similar in character, translated into 
music, I think it would have taken the form of a chorus on the 
trumpets, every man following after his own way. I had at last 
come on societies; something at last, perhaps, to be done for the 
writer; a distribution possibly of coal at Christmas, not like the 
mute reproach of the author, that reminds me every month that 
other members are subscribing to the cost of the paper, which 
would otherwise be a heavy charge; and that others still, are con- 
tributing varying sums towards a pension fund. I should like to 
pay up in both instances, but as long as the Surveyor of Taxes 
requests me to call on him with reference to my last return; and 
when I demand his authority, being unwilling to face his eye, 
writes :—“ Do you mean to tell me that £— is all you have earned 
this last year?” I can merely turn hurriedly to the discussion about 
copyright that never fails; and wonder that there are writers who 
can feel a practical, abiding interest in obtaining the security for 
their hire, which every worthy labourer deserves, in every country 
where the art of reading is practised. It is “ purely friendly eavy, 
gentlemen, purely friendly envy,” and as I think of the colossal 
sums that must be involved, I do not, like Mr. Pell’s Lord Chan- 
cellor, remark what he remarked, when amazed at the amount of 
work his friend got through. 

I got through the A’s of the societies without finding anything 
of an encouraging nature ; and not very far down the B’s—at ieast 
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not farther than it ought to have been when a printer knows his 
business—I saw British Academy, followed by eighty-seven mem- 
bers elected up to the present. Now, “Thinks I to myself,” like 
an ancestor of mine, I have been in libraries pretty nearly all my 
life, let me see how many of these I could mention off-hand, with 
out looking at the crib so to speak. Fiction, I regret to say, 
seemed to come uppermost. Not that I undervalue fiction ; but the 
fact seemed to give pause for thought. It was one of the moments 
in which philosophers tell us a man sees himself as he really is. 
Was this the way I had spent most of my time? If so, the cir- 
culating libraries have much to answer for. However, it was no 
use wasting idle tears over the matter, even if my eyes smelt onions 
at the thought; the books had been read; no doubt of it, else 
how could I have got them on my mental notes? The thing was 
to be up and doing ; I felt in my pocket for a pencil, which generally 
will take cognizance of nothing, at least when I have got to the 
Bodleian ; and everyone knows that their pens are merely a matter 
of form; George Meredith to begin with. I think I can under- 
stand him and Browning; at least in parts; the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin now, and the tailor’s shop in Evan Harrington. Kipiing 
should be there; his “Cook’s son, duke’s son,” offends my sense 
of rhythm ; and “ Form, riflemen, form,” seems more suited to the 
pomp of glorious war, but still for a charitable object! While kis 
Recessional written in a freer moment is good. Anyway, he ought 
to be there, because anyone would be surprised to find an Academy, 
though it is British of the British, “calling itself an Academy, 
lettin’ on to be an Academy,” without him. The poet laureate I 
know nothing about, except that imploring cry for the soldiery, 
which has been common to Sister Anne, and all young ladies when 
the youth of the opposite sex made too tardy an appearance. The 
“Hurry up for pity” voices many an episode which has its sequel 
in a breach of promise case. Still, that was thrown off in the heat 
of the moment, and possibly was really roughed out in prose in the 
Transvaal. Tempted, the poet fell. Still that ought not to count 
against him with a public that sings the-Psalms of David and some 
of the hymns of Ancient and Modern in the same service. As the 
undertaker said of the walking funeral: “The beadle in his 
cocked hat; mind, his cocked hat ; we'll carry it off in that way by 
looking official.” The author of the “ Epic of Hades,” which really 
ought to have been the work, if history had a sense of dramatic 
fitness, of the writer of the proem in The Times, but such is the 
irony of fate, it has nothing more harrowing than the flaying of 
Marsyas, Thomas Hardy, John Morley as President, H. Belloc, A. 
C. Benson, the editors of the crack monthlies and weeklies. A. J. 
Hobson, who, in his hot youth was an incorruptible Extension Lec- 
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turer, now an authority on Economics, who took up “ Problems of 
Poverty” long before they became fashionable. Stay, I thought, 
such a one and such a one has really joined the immortals, it will 
be a little difficult to make out this planetary list. Yet, Sir John 
Lubbock, as he used to be called, is still with us; I suppose his 
bees and ants were correct, and he is sure to understand banking, 
and bimetallism, if anyone does, which I doubt. Ball used to lec- 
ture everywhere. Someone told me of the mayor of a town, driving 
him down to a lecture, and remarking mournfully that he was 
afraid there might be a poor attendance, the streets seemed so 
empty. When they got near their destination, it was seen that the 
reason was that they were all trying to get in to the Town Hall. I 
expect his astronomy bears investigation. Balfour, no doubt; 
great merit in his philosophical works; he is quite capable of 
proving that no other English philosopher has a tenable position. 
Baring Gould; they are sure to have him, an authority on folk- 
lore, or something of the sort; with Sadler on education, and Warren 
on poetry. 

But why chew the cud of memory any longer? Let me at 
once grasp the fuller knowledge, resting secure that now no flower 
will be born to blush unseen, which as a rare phenomenon in the 
garden of authors will be missed; but in other respects it is satis- 
factory to feel that the gardeners are “gathering into choice par- 
terres the flowers which Nature boon scatters carelessly over hill 
and dale,” to quote Sir Walter Scott. What by-the-bye would they 
have done in the case of the great unknown ; kept his candlestick- 
chair with a bushel over it, the only light so hidden? The gems of 
purest ray serene will all be ticketed and priced, dredged up from 
the bottom of public indifference now that blundering Britain does 
not go on mistaking for gold all that glitters ; and a really first-class 
critical acumen, eighty-seven strong, is brought to bear on placing 
in the front rank those whom posterity will expect to find there. 
Posterity has long been asking this service of us, and though pos- 
terity has done nothing for us, let us take time by a phantom fore- 
lock and give it the best results of our matured reflection ; the next 
age might turn more to production than criticism, who knows? On 
fire with these thoughts, that I was to see Paris (himself modestly 
in the background) at his work on Mount Ida, viewing in their un- 
draped intellectual beauty, not three, but eighty-seven; not con- 
tending for the apple of discord, but each provided with the ripe, 
golden fruit, and thirteen over; by a happy coincidence the pub- 
lishers’ dozen. But stay nobler than Paris, for he chose Venus, 
being led away by beauty of form and colouring, while the Aca- 
demy, rejecting imagination, turns to the Juno-like don, or the 
statesman and philosopher who are presumably gifted by Athene 
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with wisdom. I was to be as a god, judging unerringly, for the 
first time in the history of English literature, what was good and 
evil. I turned to the list. 
“ Heavens!” I exclaimed with Jeames de la Pluche, “ what do 
I read there?” I could not go on and say, “I read ruin there,” but 
what was next door to it. If ruin did not seize me; confusion did. 
Have I got hold of a new kind of University calendar? Are 
Oxford and Cambridge following the spirit of the age, and fede- 
rating? Here is every man with a title; not a plain ‘ Mister’ in 
the lot. Yes! three: and among them our old friend Mr. Cony- 
beare, no longer representing radicalism, but merging all political 
differences with Mr. Balfour, and if they sit to avoid jealousy in 
alphabetical order, just behind him or beside him; the lion lying 
down with the lamb, yet not absorbed, assimilated, but retaining a 
distinct identity. I referred to the general list eager on verifica- 
tion; not he after all, a fellow and tutor of University College, 
Oxford. Clearly there is a mistake ; this is merely a select edition 
in duodecimo of the Oxford and Cambridge Club; the Athenzeum 
without its travellers and other distinguished personages; a sort 
of London society or joint board for the Extension of University 
teaching. The groundwork consists of Professors, the superstruc- 
ture, four-square with Domini doctores et magistri, the foundation 
of rock, with just a few others, like Lord Lindley, to soften the 
harshness of outline; the ivy and clematis of the great combine, 
which, while not actually belonging to the architect’s design, are 
allowed to grow over the porch to take off the arid look, and sug- 
gest at the same time a living growth and the thoughts of spring. 
I anticipate my critics ; I well know that this surprise—for after 
all I am confident that this is not the mirage of the desert, but the 
desert itself—is owing to the incapacity I share with the public, in 
judging literary merit. It is for the sake of me and my like, the 
millions of my fellow countrymen, of the Americans, of foreigners, 
of the heathen, if once they develop a taste—and the object of 
the Academy is to develop, to create the demand by increasing 
the supply, as Mr. Chamberlain did with Jamaica bananas—for the 
pure well of English undefiled; I do not mean Chaucer, but an 
institution which has the advantage of him by about five centuries 
of increasing critical momentum ; that stands to him in the same 
_ relation as the dangers of the landslide climb did to tempest-broken 
timber, when the boy, who carried the banner of “ Excelsior,” was 
bidden :— 
“ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch ; 
Beware the awful avalanche.” 
The first represents primeval man, the father of English 
poetry ; the second the heir of all the ages; the Academy; may I 
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never fall into its hands, or rather, may it never fall on me. Even 
now, when the G.W.R. runs its excursions down into the Shakes- 
peare country, how few of the passengers know that things have 
altered from the practice of his time. Then the great sprang from 
all classes alike. Now, with education acts and scholarships mak- 
ing a ladder from the junior babies’ mental arithmetic right up to 
the Universities, the intellect of the people, instead of being 
sporadic, with its here a little and there a little, now turning up in 
a strolling actor, now in ar officer of the customs, anon in an 
Indian newspaper writer, is all hived ; each swarm, no longer in the 
forest or on the moorland, attracted by the brazen cymbal, beaten 
by the tongs, each moving freely in its own orbit, yet hung on one 
handle clasping between them alike the large lump of potential 
warmth and brightness, and the minutest fragment, and like the 
bees too they tell me, sweated to an early intellectual death by 
working far harder than nature meant them to— 

“ Quid debeas oh Roma, Neronibus 

Testis Metaurus flument et Hasdrubal.” 

To think of excursionists rushing past is pitiful, with no warn- 
ing hand held up about Nuneham; coming to England, like the 
countryman who went to London for the day and merely saw the 
ducks in Saint James’ Park. The proctors used to stop the four-in- 
hands, even so now they might surely hold up the Leamington 
express. 

There being no poet in the Academy, let me not ask what is 
beyond their powers, a co-operative ditty; let that be kept for 
history. Was it not on this very platform of Oxford that there lay 
the coffin of Morris, the translator of the Odyssey; and his own 
university sent no wreath? Though with Burne Jones he gave to 
Exeter College the tapestry of the “ Visit of the Magi.” 

A slight adaptation of Hogarth’s epitaph, neatly painted on a 
board, as the train slackened to go through the famous town, might 
emancipate many a human soul: 

“Tf genius fire thee, reader stay ; 
If Oxford move thee, drop a tear ; 

If neither touch thee, turn away 
For Academe’s sons live here.” 

This might be accompanied by a short list in bold characters, 
which would convey the impression to those who had once been 
students within the walls, that the shadow on the dial had gone 
back, and that they were gazing on the Oxford University Gazette, 
with the arrangements for lectures for the present term. 

For inerudite travellers, since there is no novelist that could 
voice the collective claim of intellect, I would deferentially recom- 
mend the epitaph composed by Dickens in a similar case. “Sacred 
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to the memory of Ethelinda, reverential wife of Thomas Sapsea, 
auctioneer of this city.” I think it runs on that she ever looked 
up to him; and then proceeds :— 
“Stranger, pause and ask thyself, 
Can’st thou do likewise? 
If not, 
With a blush retire.” 

It is obvious that our transatlantic kindred cannot fulfil the 
latter condition, and must perforce be impaled on the first horn of 
the simple dilemma. 

All professors or plausible imitations; all under the most 
searching analysis yielding the same result; correct to a date, 
orthodox to a man; like the shield that fell from heaven, hidden 
among the Axcilia, which were made so like it that no thief could 
deprive the Roman people of the heaven-descended pattern! Royal 
Commissions may do their work; they may compel colleges to 
build; they may, with extraordinary daring, lay hands on several 
fellowships and convert them into one professoriate, making the 
green one red ; or, indeed, actually accomplishing what had hitherto 
only been imaged, when the stipends of two tutors support one 
professor, actually proving the poet’s statement :— 

“The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a third she joined the other two.” 


They may, in fact, substitute intensive culture for extensive on 
the common field of University mind, but the crop will not alter. 
Oxford has been for fifty years on its unfettered legs; it is as 
free as the Adriatic to wed another, but though the golden symbol 
is no longer on its harid, yet still it is true to the ecclesiastical con- 
dition that the vows must be taken at three-and-twenty, or before. 
In this way, not only is all possible intellectual seed chosen in time ; 
but it is planted properly. There is none of the ancient wildness 
when England borrowed its men of learning, like its scenery, from 
all Europe. That went out long before William III.; and since 
then there has been the Dutch style of gardening; the necessary 
transition before it comes to the Chinese. To this we are moving, 
and not slowly ; to the time when ancient men after post-graduate 
study shall totter into the examination halls and still seek for a 
degree at eighty; their motto “ faint, but pursuing.” 


But an historic scene is waiting: a great step was taken for- 
wards with the first meeting of the Academy. As in so many an 
event, when men build better than they know, little did those in 
Piccadilly think of the sight they were witnessing. Like the North 
Country farmer who went up to see George III., had they known 
they might not have believed. 
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“ And pray Mr. Noble, is thot the king? 
Is thot the king as I see theer? 
There’s mony a mon at Stockport fair 
More like nor a king than thot fellow theer.” 

They had temporary premises at Burlington House ; perhaps, 
it is sad only to fancy it, they were taken merely for Antiquaries. 

When they were assembled, the founder of the intellectual 
feast entered ; there was a ripple as of bending corn ; and a murmur 
rose :— 

“ Maecenas, Downing edite regibus 
Oh, et pracsidium 
Et dulce decus meum.” 

There was one there who could have done full justice to the 
scene. In his salad days he had painted it. He had only to read 
from his “Horace at Athens” the description of the visit of 
Augustus, who founded a scholarship, of which the judges were :— 

“the deans 

Of Sydney, Pembroke, Corpus, Christ’s and Queen’s ;” 
of whom the doorkeeper might have reported: “All present, Sir.” 
Whoever was absent the grantor of the charter must have been 
there. As well leave Sir Christopher Wren out of Saint Paul's. 
Could the Milky Way be focussed on one human eye, the sight 
might be described; only by bringing the heavens down to earth 
can the scene be done justice to. The orator could only point, 
waiting for the words to come; and then, as the expectation grew 
too tense for silence, in one thrilling whisper flash back on the 
consciousness of one the thought of England’s immortal minds at 
last united in a visible brotherhood, 

“ Si monumenium requiris, circums pice.” 

Yet, as Pepys said of the scene at Whitehall; one day all 
gaiety and brilliance, and then all dust and ashes. Lord Rosebery 
knighted Sir Walter Besant ; a man who wrote fiction ; a thing the 
Academy did not even riotice. How much more worthy then! 
“Nolo episcopari” said of old the Divine behind the pillar; and 
yet the apron and the gaiters were indued. Who would boast him- 
self of his historical or philological legs; a thing expressly for- 
bidden by the Psalmist, but still with Oenone: “ Fairest, why 
fairest? Are, then, mine not fair? My secretary hath told me so 
a thousand times; sealed his own shortcomings with trembling, 
watered my academic distinction with tears.” 

When this very Government that had made the Academy went 
out of office, they left, indeed, a peer and baronet from the ranks of 
literature, but not from among those who develop history and 
philosophy, killing two birds with one stone, and destroying the 
natural interpretation of gratitude, as the expectation of favour to 
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come, and the belief in the latter half of the adage that parents and 
Prime Ministers love their own productions. “It is so much 
easier,” as a friend of one of these very Academicians said to me, a 
guileless lady friend, “to write big books than to get anyone to 
read them.” If not read, the publisher cannot remit. But a mere 
handful can be made compulsory by the Statutes; and then only 
in the long roll of the years the “money is drawn slowly,” as 
Sydney Smith puts it, “with curses and comminations and ploughings 
from the wretched undergraduates in their ragged gowns.” He 
was arguing in favour of the Government allowance, and not of 
empty Government recognition. Whereas, if you have the lighter 
touch that goes to the heart of the people, you may be a Peri out- 
side the gates of Paradise, but still, if you sell in millions, there is a 
party war chest ; and while literary persons of Academic merit wait 
beyond the bar, for those whose brighter, happier efforts are not 
caviare to the general, there will be reserved seats, coronets, and 
robes :— : 

“ At civic revel, pomp and game, 

And when the long-illumined cities flame.” 

There was yet another disappointment. Sometimes, I think 
that the very language antagonizes the brightest geniuses ; it is a 
sort of predestination against which it is hopeless to struggle, as 
when “soul” will only rhyme with “bowl” or “foal” or “coal,” 
and which has caused a word that would have been most useful to 
thousands of poets on the highest piane to be given up to the 
writers of mere drinking songs, and even then they have to puzzle 
the vulgar by avoiding the natural word, glass. The Academy 
could not style itself Royal; else no temporary premises for it at 
Burlington House. They cannot add to their names, as the painters 
do R.A, nor the mere initials B.A. for the thoughtless would 
account it to be the simplest degree known to mankind. Nor is 
M.B.A. available. The Medical Council would prosecute as pos- 
ing as Medical Practitioners, or they would be accused, ah! how 
wrongfully! of pretending to a compound degree in medicine and 
arts. B.A.M. is an idle dream. M.A.B. would recall Mr Lillie- 
vick’s description of Miss Henrietta Petowker, “ Absorbing, too- 
multoous, fairy-like.” I give this explanation of the cruel trick of 
fate, that no one who has seen their fresh attempt at earmarking 
their new ranks, “Member of the British Academy,” in full, may 
say this is an instance of Ajax defying the lightning. It is like 
the dilemma Lord Brampton found himself in; it was impossible 
to be styled, he writes, “Lord ’Awkins of ‘Itchin in ’Erts.” But 
few things are beyond the resources of an Academy, accustomed 
to go away for a seaside holiday, and to receive letters from house- 
agents every one of whom is F.R.I.B.A. What is the matter, as 
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the vulgar say, with leaving out R. and I., and in full Republican 
simplicity styling themselves F.B.A.? Thus we get a beautiful, 
and severely poetic suffix. B.A. for the ordinary man, who has 
toiled through examinations. F.B.A. for him who examines for 
the B.A. degree, or who is a Fellow of the British Academy, which 
comes to the same thing. 

But in looking up these points, I find I have fallen into a sad 
error. Ex pede Herculem is an excellent motto; but one should 
not conclude that the foot is Hercules’. And if ever a Hercules 
was needed, it is here. The short title is merely, “ British Academy 
for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical, and Philqlogical 
Studies.” The objects, however, make the reader turn as pale as 
the man who drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night and say 
like Balbus that it is all over with the army of authors who work 
on their own. The brain reels in copying it. “The advancement 
and study of history, philosophy, law, politics, economics, 
archeology, and philology.” 


A more sweeping condemnation of the past could not be pro- 
nounced. The last paralle] was when a man burnt the library of 
Alexandria. Those who trace the thought running through so- 
ciety in its different branches, will see here the hand of Esau, it is 
true; but they will recognise the voices of the Jacobs, who re- 
constructed the Army at a moment’s notice. There will be the 
same revolution in these studies as when Napoleon altered the map 
of Europe. “You say I shall meet experienced generals ; so much 
the better, gentlemen, so much the better; so much the more 
easily will they be defeated.” 

It will be in vain to summon in fancy the shadowy hosts of 
the writers of the past to reinforce the corps of the men of the 
single lamp. They have never worked in co-operation. What did 
Macaulay know of taking thirty to forty writers, and with one 
controlling brain sit, so to speak, on the piles of MSS. pouring in, 
till the nerve fluid has permeated the mass, and made it one organic 
whole. It is the revival in literature of the old magical, sculptural 
art of Egypt, when each of the two halves of a statue could be 
made at Thebes and Memphis, and yet joined in one living 
miracle of loveliness at any place between the two, so that the 
cement should be invisible. So beautiful is the editorial seccotine, 
that it is. difficult to know who wrote which. It is clear Gibbon 
and Macaulay would never have shone at this work. 

Let us trust that relic collecting will be set on foot at once 
with modesty and despatch. The Great Duke gave permission to 


the Bishop of London, misreading the word “beeches” in the 
episcopal caligraphy, to “see as many of his breeches as he wished, 
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though what you want to see the breeches I wore at Waterloo for 
passes the comprehension of yours faithfully, Wellington.” For 
our more enlightened days the reason will be plain; for when the 
New Zealander goes into the library of the future, and is told with 
a sweep of the arm, “This is the development of history depart- 
ment, Ato F. Pass to the lift for G to Z. The famous historians? 
We have none. Hand-make went out with Victoria. Co-opera- 
tion now; a revolution in literature. Clothes of the authors on 
one colossal statue.” 

Well may the Antipodean remark to himself, as he views the 
garments neatly pieced together so that the joins do not show, 
and the composite countenance :— 

“Is that the famous hat that waved along Marengo’s ridge? 
Are those the spurs of Austerlitz, the boots of Lodi’s Bridge ?” 
And though it will be difficult to arouse the same interest as in 
garments actually worn by Macaulay, the attendant will be able 
truthfully to say: “The trousers draping the composite figure 
were made from those of co-operating tutors and professors; the 
top of the right leg is that of the editor’s; the cap is ingeniously 
fashioned out of their several blotting pads; and so on with the 
various articles of apparel. We now pass to the development of 
law department. The small statues being those of Glanville, Coke, 
Blackstone, and Brougham ; the one dominating the rest is that of 
the co-operative developers, clothes selected and dove-tailed, as 
before in strict proportion to literary achievements; the phono- 
graph will now pronounce the names in succession, as they were 
spoken into it after the final banquet at which it is estimated there 
were one thousand and fifteen authors, without counting the dove- 

tailing editors.” 

From seeing the result, as fancy paints it, we pass to the 
process of selection, by which it was arrived at. The flame of the 
collective genius of the Commonwealth has been kindled on the 
sacred hearth of Vesta, and is being fanned by her virgins. Thus 
is typified the chastity of heart of the Committee, who are marked 
chose the young ladies, and later the Pontifex Maximus kept up 
by an asterisk instead of a fillet. In the Roman virgins, Numa 
the selection. Among the British, one as shadowy as Numa 
first selected them, and then they selected him in return. Hero- 
dotus anticipated the dilemma, having prayed to the Nereids the 
storm ceased, or perhaps it ceased of itself. Mr. Pyke introduced 
Mr. Pluck to Mrs. Nickleby, and then asked, “ Shall I say my name 
is Pyke, or shall I get my friend Pluck to go through a similar 
ceremony, who, having himself been properly introduced, is now 
competent to perform the office for another?” Again, let the 
author of “Horace at Athens,” tell us the story of “ Robinson’s 
vote.” 
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In some of the cases so immense is my ignorance I did not 
recognise the names when I saw them. I then looked them up 
among the ruck of authors, where Kipling, and Massingham and 
Belloc are ; and in some instances I did not find them. Exclusive 
to fastidiousness, they cannot be next to, cheek by jowl with, 
Bernard Shaw, Morris, or Cook. It cannot be they have written 
nothing—but stay ; the germ may be there, the dunamis, the poten- 
tiality, as some of them know so well how to explain in lecture, 
which the Academy is to develop into the energeia, so that “in 
preparation” may not always be the fatal suffix of the opus, and 
like the love that Miss Clarissa spoke of, death may not find it 
waiting, waiting, slowly ripening in the shade. One immortal has 
edited “Cicero pro Plancio.” I did as much for the “ Pro Roscio” 
in my salad days; and I venture to say that if my theories of the 
explanation of sector and proscriptio, as the Oxford University 
Herald, owned by the publisher—but I refer the eager to any 
Oxford bookseller. It would be a new mythology to go through 
them all. After the name of one I found for his soul contribution 
to literature “A Short —.” Something short, is what both mind 
and body crave, in spite of Browning an? temperance societies ; 
and here a want that never wholly dies out is supplied. 

The object of the Academy is to develop. This is but the 
bud ; after it will come the flowers and fruit; the apples of the 
garden; in these days of women’s colleges to be more carefully 
guarded than before. The most reckless imagination, however, 
falters at the idea of the Academy playing the part of tempter or 
tempted. Since the days of Miss Pinkerton, undeviating morals 
and a propriety of demeanour, only to be gained by a constant 
use of the backboard, have been the marks of Academies. 

Yet all this is mere groping. Once I stated to a reader in law 
that X was not great; he had merely edited a short text. He 
fairly gasped out, “A man of European reputation.” He repeated 
this thrice ; each time more menacingly, with the accent more and 
more on the final “e,” till it sounded like the name of the Greek 
war-song. Then he went on: “Why The Limes”—I hastily 
admitted my error, not being a Metropolitan police magistrate, for 
when a man gets on The Times there is never any knowing 
whether he is going to prove the Irish party guilty of—what? 
advise you to join the book club, or try to sell you an old copy of 
the Encyclopedia, and buy himself a new one with the proceeds. 

I have been troubled in these musings by two harassing 
thoughts. I find I cannot look through the list of authors, without 
ploughing my way through all their writings, to see if they are 
members ; and next, my judgment is so at fault. “Who's Who?” 
has entered into the sacred domain of private opinion. Then, I 
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remember hearing there was to be an Academy; and I lost sight 
of it; not adding “to memory dear,” but lost like the answer to the 
question, why do summer roses fade? In France I have heard of 
bouquets, and calls, and orations. But in England, as they said 
in the Egyptian campaign, untruly as private soldiers informed me, 
all was silence and secrecy. Not a drum was heard. Possibly because 
there was no banquet. No allowance made you see by the English 
Press for the temporary premises, no fraternal amalgamation in 
the feast of the Royal Academy, where Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
been asked to respond for English literature. 

I find, too, I have done this institution an injustice. There 
cannot be writers of works of the imagination among the Academi- 
cians, because the Academy has found out that for such there is 
no canon. Who are they, they ask modestly, to settle whether 
Shakespeare, if he was among us now, was a poet or not? Their 
dilemma was mine once, though, of course, in a humbler field. I 
asked a courteous undergraduate to direct me to the union at 
Cambridge. - He commenced and then checked himself: “Would 
you know it, when you saw it?” The Academy and I were, but 
only for one exalted moment, in the same boat; for you see my 
youthful guide knew the Union. 

On the Tercentenary of Milton, the Academy, the British 
Academy, met in its might and majesty, and read papers to itself 
explaining that the time had come to declare Milton to be a poet ; 
the outside public did not read those papers in the Press, for the 
Press had already made up its uneducated mind; it has to think 
rapidly with the telegrams pouring in, so had the public The 
public does not care for poetry, as it should, but still it knows it 
when it sees it, and pays for it accordingly in the magazines. The 
attitude of the Academy reminds us of Mr. Silas Wegg; he was 
requested by Mr. Boffin to state if he knew the Decline and Fall 
of the Rooshian Empire; he answered that it had been known to 
him from boyhood’s hour; “old familiar Declining and Falling.” 
But it turned out that Mr. Boffin had bought “The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” In answer to What’s the difference, 
Wegg? Mr. Wegg stated that it had better be left till there was no 
lady present, in Mrs. Boffin’s presence we had better drop it; he 
got great credit for his manly delicacy. By declaring that in the 
presence of the living poet, we had better drop it, the Academy 
gets great credit for impartiality as well as delicacy, going one 
better than Mr. Wegg. Not that it is averse to poetry (I think 
there was an ode on Milton); but when it drops into poetry, mak- 
ing, again, like Mr. Wegg, its allowances for its weakening effects 
on the intellect, it asks to be regarded in the light of a friend. 
The Academy may take it from the public that Milton is a poet; 
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I only wish that in philology, philosophy, history, archeology, and 
use of the globes, it was on as safe a footing. 

How did the painters get on then? Is there a canon in all 
literature that is not imaginative? Has dulness only a measure? 
Was not Gibbon proud when Sheridan quoted his luminous his- 
tory; and afterwards said it was a mistake; his epithet was volu- 
minous. In Economics were not Academicians once free traders, 
now prc'<ctionists? In philology were we not biaden to believe 
not so long ago that language was a test of race, till someone 
pointed to the negroes of North America, who had been somehow 
overlooked in the heat of the discovery? Then our skulls took the 
first place, vice language, for whose service we had no further use ; 
skulls depreciated ; and hair was at a premium; and at present it 
is pottery. In philosophy did not some say, not quite without a 
reputation, “ Plato is dear, but truth dearer”? In philology has no 
one heard of /ucus a non lucendo? In archzology, after incredible 
labour, and proving from the orientation of buildings in Africa that 
they were Arabic or Semitic, or something, does not the last man 
say they were medieval? In politics, set up the Delphic oracle, 
and prophesy before a general election: 

“ Aio te, Aeacida, Romanos vincere posse,” 
as I once heard it translated at school, “I say that you are able 
to conquer the Romans, or the Romans to conquer you.” 

But to resume the ballad, let it sleep on, only with its academic 
gowns around it. Little will it reck if in the next edition of the 
Literary Year Book due respect is paid. Let not this society be 
mixed up with other societies. The mind, after reading of the 
Aeronautical Society, and wondering how they are getting on; of 
the Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland, with their 
intention of preventing underselling, is not prepared suddenly to 
come on the British Academy, and see what they mean to do, men 
attempting a Herculean task, and yet whose numbers are limited 
to a hundred. Still, Byron only asked for three— 

“To make a new Thermopyle.” 
Perhaps, then, eighty-seven suffice to stem the barbarian tide, and 
hold the intellectual pass. The Academy should not, I say it 
boldly and advisedly, be made to begin in the middle of one page, 
and end in the middle of the next. They should not take an 
official place in British literature between the Sooksellers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Browning Society. Nor should they be in tem- 
porary premises. Let Mr. Birrell see to it. A Conservative 
Cabinet made the Academy; let a Liberal one set it on its legs. 
It is true the author of Oditer Dicta must stand py his work. But 
there is an example in his own profession; the judge who drank 
beer before giving judgment to bring his intellect down to the 
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level of the other judges. Let him order in a hogshead of Guin- 
ness’s double stout ; and under the supervision of his medical ad- 
viser, proceed to write (only just to qualify), “A Short History of 
Education and Dogma”; with remarks seriatim on Confucius, 
Socrates, Lanfranc, Abelard, Duns Scotus, and the rest. Suggest 
to Mr. Asquith to develop law, or the Exchequer Rolls. “The 
Great Rolls of the Pipe,” edited by the Prime Minister, would 
awaken the enthusiasm of all the tobacconists of England, and 
encourage a deputation from the traders to press for a lower tax. 
Or better still, let the Cabinet write a co-operative qualifying 
work, to be added to by subsequent Cabinets. Do not let the 
Academy be narrower than the House of Lords. Like the bishop 
who would only ordain men from Oxford, Cambridge, or Saint 
Bee’s: let Cabinet rank be a qualification. The Prime Minister 
could easily edit, after all the questions he has answered on 
Reciprocity with Canada, “Have Empires a Policy, and where is 
it to be found?” Would he not also like to write after his name 
B.A.M. or F.B.A. 

Smuggle something through the estimates; surely, surely, 
there is some way of making a grant for premises ; put philosophy 
and philology on the Technical Education Act, and development 
of everything in general, and make the Academy a technical in- 
stitute. If the educational experts of the Department won’t have 
it, do it some other way :— 

“To do a great right do a little wrong.” 

A precedent already exists. Did not one minister, compas- 
sionating the course of true love, tack on to a drainage bill: “ And 
be it enacted that the Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, be 
allowed to marry”? How easy for Mr. Lloyd George to add to 
his scheme on invalidity and unemployment a proviso that premises 
be built by the London County Council; the taxpayer contribut- 
ing fourpence a week per head, and each member of the Academy 
threepence. In time, it might be slowly, but so is the develop- 
ment of the various sciences to be hereafter developed, buildings 
would rise worthy of what future generations will see: finis 
coronet opus. 


Momus. 























THE CAUSE OF STRIKES. 


THE extraordinary series of strikes during the present year, cul- 
minating in the great strike of railway workers which threatened 
to paralyse the national life, should be a sufficient evidence, even 
to those who are usually indifferent as to the causes of obvious 
phenomena, that something is out of gear in our national life. To 
dismiss the subject from our minds as if everything were well again, 
now that the worst of the trouble is over, would reveal a lack of 
prudence; for these outbreaks were but the symptoms of a dis- 
order whose source is deeper. The root of the trouble still re- 
mains. There may be no more very serious stoppages for months, 
or for years; but a condition still exists which must always be a 
cause of friction, and which, if not remedied, may yet bring to 
actualisation a national calamity like that with which we were 
recently threatened. Regard for national and social well-being calls 
for a study of the nature of this disorder, and for an earnest at- 
tempt to remedy it. The consequences of a great strike might be 
so disastrous that every right-minded person must desire to take 
every possible precaution to prevent it; but, apart from the possi- 
bility of this greater calamity, the state of friction in the industrial 
world, with its resultant local strikes and lock-outs, is a subject 
which ought to receive the most serious attention. 

_ What is the cause of the opposition between employers and 
employees that so frequently results in strikes? For many years 
the Socialists and members of the Labour Party have been con- 
stantly preaching on the theme of the exploitation of the “workers” 
by the “capitalists,” and employers. This preaching has had its 
effect, and the members of the great wage-earning class generally 
have come to believe that they are being exploited. Is this belief 
founded on truth? If it is not, it should be denounced as an ugly 
falsehood, and no opportunity of challenging and disproving it 
should be missed by all who have regard for truth, and especially 
by those whose honour it impugns [If it is founded on truth, then 
we have found the seat of the disorder, for a system of exploitation 
can never work harmoniously. The sense of resentment in the 
exploited may be stilled for a time, but it will not die, and it may 
at any time manifest itself in a violent outbreak. Possibly ar- 
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rangements may be made to prevent the friction from causing a 
very serious stoppage, but the friction will ever be there. 

Disregarding the statements of the Socialists, discarding also 
the views and prejudices of all other interested parties and classes, 
the impartial mind that looks fairly and closely at our social and 
industrial system must admit that this belief is based on truth. It 
would manifestly be unjust to condemn all employers alike, for 
there are some whose attitude is quite exemplary, and others who 
are offenders in a far greater degree than the majority ; but it has 
to be said of them as a body that their attitude is unjust, not ‘n 
realation to employees only, but also in relation to the community. 
It must be inferred, too, from the fact that there has been no really 
serious and comprehensive attempt to refute the Socialists’ accusa- 
tion, that its truth is tacitly acknowledged, consciously or un- 
consciously. 

What is the attitude of employers generally? The prime 
motive of men who go into business is to earn a living. Every 
man, as Carlyle put it, must either earn his living or steal it; and 
the carrying on of some part of the production or distribution of 
the community's needs, is as honest a way of earning a living as 
tilling the soil or any other. But there are two attitudes open to 
the man who enters business, as different from each other as are 
honesty and dishonesty, and between these he must choose. He 
may regard himself primarily as a servant of the community, re- 
sponsible for the conducting of the business of which he has 
charge ; for the just remuneration of the employees ; for obtaining 
healthy and pleasant working conditions; and tor securing, so far 
as it is in his power, regular and permanent employment; respon- 
sible also to the community for the quality of the article which he 
makes or distributes, and concerned to give a good article at a 
reasonable price. He must, of course, make the business financially 
successful, or it cannot continue; and he is entitled to remunerate 
himself from the profits; but this necessity and this right must be 
kept in due balance with the responsibilities. On the other side, 
his prime aim may be to “make” money; concerned only, in re- 
gard to the goods he sells, to get as much profit on them as he 
possibly can; and in regard to his employees, to get out of them 
the greatest possible amount of work for the lowest wages which 
will keep them in his service. It must be the verdict of the im- 
partial mind that by far the greater part of employers incline to- 
ward the latter attitude. Their dominant aim is to “make” money 
for themselves. They pay their employees only the lowest rates 
of wages which will secure their services ; and their chief concern is 
to get out of them as much work as they can in return. They 
regard the workers rather as machines, which they can hire for a 
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period and dismiss to suit their convenience, than as fellow-men. 
With working conditions they are little concerned, so long as the 
factory inspector is satisfied. Some there are who will work the 
life out of men merely to gratify themselves in some other form 
of selfish indulgence. This grossly selfish spirit is perceived and 
felt by the employees, and the respective conditions of life of em- 
ployers and employees are noted; and, naturally, there is resent- 
ment, and in some cases bitter resentment. 


It is necessary, doubtless, to provide machinery for conciliation 
and arbitration, and to do whatever can be done by legislation +o 
prevent the grave industrial stoppages which, without such provi- 
sion, are likely to arise out of this situation. But it is much more 
desirable, surely, to sweep away, or at least reduce, the antagonism 
which is the cause of friction and strikes. 


The Socialists propose to remedy the evil by transferring all 
the means of production and distribution from the basis of private 
' ownership to the basis of public ownership. Though this may be 
good as an ideal to work for, it cannot be treated as a serious, 
practical scheme for the present time. Our problem is to make 
the best of our industrial system as it now is. The antagonism is 
not inherent in the system. It is engendered chiefly by the wrong 
attitude of the greater part of the employers. What is wanted to 
make the system work with smoothness and harmony is merely 
justice. There could be no other remedy nearly so effectual as 
that of these erring employers setting themselves right, and striv- 
ing to live according to the principles of justice. 


And what is justice? It is that a man do to all others as he 
would be done by. It is to be true to one’s nature, and regard and 
treat one’s fellowmen as fellowmen. It is to know, that as you 
desire security of livelihood, so other men desire it; that as you 
desire to be able to keep yourself and your family in health and 
comfort, and to bring wholesome pleasures into their lives, so do 
other men; that as you desire to have agreeable and healthy con- 
ditions of employment, and to have your working-day not un- 
reasonably long, so also do other men; it is to know this, and to 
strive for these conditions as earnestly for all other men as for 
yourself ; and particularly to take care that your desire to possess 
the good things of life shall not deprive any other man of what is 
justly due to him. This is justice; and anything short of this ‘s 
not justice. The enduring basis of justice is the recognition of 
the fundamental rights of life in all men, to measure one’s conduct 
in relation to other men by one’s own feelings, and to do to them 
as one would be done to. All ideas as to what is “right” and 
“fair” have their basis in this right and relationship. Without 
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this conception, we should have no standard by which to measure 
conduct between man and man. 

It will be said that this sounds well as a theory, but its prac- 
tical application is a matter of great difficulty, if not an impossi- 
bility. In regard to remuneration, as an example, how can the just 
wage of each worker be determined? What is to be the basis >7f 
reward ? 

Justice requires that each worker should be rewarded accord- 
ing to the value of the work he renders. The effort contributed 
by each worker has a definite creative value. In a complex indus- 
trial system it is not possible to determine exactly what this value 
is; but it is possible to approximate to it. This is what justice 
requires. Each should be rewarded according to the value of his 
service, as nearly as that value can be ascertained. Between the 
employer who honestly tries to apply this principle, and one who 
goes on the plan of paying the lowest wages he can get people :o 
work for, there is all the difference of two opposites. There is no 
great difficulty in the practical application of the principles of jus- 
tice to the man who has his heart set to apply them; but to the 
selfish man, to him who is much more concerned about “ making” 
money than about the well-being of his employees, it is very diffi- 
cult indeed. Moreover, this idea is not new;: nor is it lacking 
examples of practical application to prove its soundness. There 
are a number of well-known industrial concerns which have been 
conducted for a considerable period on the basis of promoting the 
well-being of their employees, and there are some less well-known ; 
and in every case known to the writer the experiment has been 
successful, not only in making a harmonious relationship between 
the employers and the employees, but also, in an extraordinary 
way, economically. These are among the most prosperous and 
rapidly-growing businesses in the country. And it is not difficult 
to understand why this should be so. The man who has his heart 
in his work—who is conscious that he has a real interest in the 
business in which he is employed, and therefore desires it to pros- 
per—who has a warm regard for, and firm trust in, his employers— 
this man is a much more valuable workman than the man who 's 
conscious that he is no more to his employer than a machine, hired J 
for the time-being, and whose only care is to get his wage at the 
week-end. The feeling of the workers towards it has more than 2 

‘ little to dod with the success or failure of any business. The willing 
worker always does more and better work than the perfunctory or 
disloyal worker. 

If employers could only get a higher conception of themselves 
than that of mere money-makers—if they would take the higher 

and truer view of their part in the community, then not only would 
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strikes become nearly unknown, but harmony would take the place 
of discord and friction, and a spirit of joyousness would come into 
the work-a-day world. Such a change, wherever made, will tend 
towards efficiency, and will probably prove an economic gain; but 
the hope of this result must not be the motive for making the at- 
tempt. The change cannot possibly be made but in the self- 
sacrificing spirit; from a sincere desire to conduct the business 
with a view to promoting the best interests of all connected with 
it, and of the community. If it were to cost an employer a heavy 
financial sacrifice, however, that would not be regrettable, even from 
the point of view of his own interest, when truly seen; for, by 
leaving the path of money-making for that of service to the com- 
munity he would have attained for himself—in his own soul- 
development—that which cannot be purchased by money, nor mea- 
sured by material standards. His recompense would be that his 
work would become a source of joy instead of worry; that he 
would discover that life is more than money-making, and that the 
idea that the great good is the possession of wealth, is a delusion ; 
and thus he would come to a realisation of quite other riches. And 
the change should not be’ made with the expectation of imme- 
diate marvellous results. The harmoniously-working, loyal staff is 
built only with the help of the years; with patience and persever- 
ance. A distinction has to be made between organisations whose 
proprietors are in control, and in direct touch with the employees, 
and those—like the railways—which are owned py people who re- 
gard their connection only as that of investors. Organisations of 
the latter kind are much more likely to be pervaded and governed 
by the heartless, grinding, all-money-making spirit than the former ; 
the chief reason for this being, probably, the absence of personal 
relations between the owners and the employees. In these, the 
employers are the whole body of shareholders; and they are in- 
dividually and collectively responsible for the manner in which their 
respective businesses are conducted. The possession of shares in 
any business not only carries the right to receive a portion of the 
profits, but also imposes the duty to see that it is conducted in a 
right manner. The shareholder should know that, in proportion to 
the value of his shares, he is as much responsible for the proper 
conducting of the business of which he is a part-owner—for the 
just remuneration of the employees and all that pertains to their 
well-being—as a sole-proprietor is for his own business. The 
managers of all businesses whose actual owners are not in direct 
touch with them have a great responsibility ; but the chief responsi- 
bility is with the owners or shareholders, for they determine its 
policy, they appoint the manager, and they can move him if he 
should fail to carry out their policy satisfactorily. 
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It must not be thought that, by attributing the fundamental 
cause of strikes to be the attitude of employers, it is meant that 
no blame is to be attached to employees; one is bound to admit 
that they are often much in the wrong. But, without the least 
desire to turn away just censure, it has to be pleaded that they 
have suffered provocation. It is the employers who hold the power 
to determine the character of the relations between themselves and 
the employees. The attitude of the employees in any business is 
always determined by the attitude of the employers. Where there 
is true regard for the well-being of the employees the feeling is 
reciprocated, and there is loyalty ; and in some cases there is even 
a mutual bond of affection. A business conducted in this spirit 
will not be troubled with strikes. Where money-making is the 
dominant aim, and the employees are regarded merely as hired 
operatives, there will be a spirit of mutiny, which will find occasions 
for expressing itself. Let the employer first put himself right, and 
he will then have less cause to complain about the carelessness, 
the obstinacy, and the unreasonableness of the workers. 

It is easy to describe the hardships and the wrongs of the 
toilers in general terms, and to give figures in support of statements 
of this character, and it is easy to read these descriptions and 
figures, but it is not easy to realise what they mean. The only 
way to fully realise this is to experience it. We read about men 
having to maintain a family on a wage of a sovereign a week or 
less ; about some having to work twelve, fourteen, or sixteen hours 
a day; about others who suddenly find themselves thrown among 
the unemployed. But what does it mean to us? Do we realise 
the poverty of the life of an average family with an income of only 
twenty shillings a week? Do we know the savour of the all-bed- 
and-work life of the man who has to work fourteen hours a day for 
months in succession? Have we realised the feelings of the man 
with a family dependent on him, who suddenly loses his livelihood ? 
Have we imagined ourselves in the places of these people, and 
considered what would be our feelings in the same circumstances? 

Below the surface of our society smoulders a sullen discontent. 
A large section of our people are deprived of the elementary rights 
of life. In the midst of a highly-developed society, their conditions 
of life are such that they may well envy the primitive savage. On 
them falls the hard work necessary to the life of our advanced 
civilisation, and their recompense is a life in miserable conditions, 
but little above the starvation level, and without reasonable security 
even of the means for that. They have long eaten the bread of 
bitterness, and they have bitterness in their souls. They are con- 
scious that they are being wronged, and they cry for a better life— 
for a juster share of the wealth which they help to create. If those 
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who are on the top cannot see this, or if, seeing it, they have so far 
lost humanity as to be merely intent on holding to what they have 
got, or if they are so far from reason as to think that they are a 
privileged order, not to be compared with these people, then we 
may look for trouble. 

Nothing seems more safely predicable than that our industrial 
system will not long continue on its present basis. How the 
change will come about, and what will be its nature, employers 
have more power to determine than any other section of the com- 
munity. They may lead it, if they will. If they neglect their 
higher duty both they and the community will have to suffer for :t 


RADNOR H. Hopcson. 











LABOUR AND PROGRESS. 


WHO has decreed that clerking or “hanging on” is entitled to 
more respect than manual labour? Who has arranged that the 
most primarily essential work is of less importance than social ser- 
vice that is largely ornamental? In the present attitude of society 
to the importance and value of work is to be found the root of 
social inequality, and so of social injustice. Not only are services 
valued unfairly, but it has become almost a social law that the more 
useful a social service is the lower it is valued, and the less seriously 
are those who perform it regarded. For those who most minister 
to our comfort and well-being any kind of treatment is considered 
good enough. The scavenger, who cleans our streets, and so makes 
our modern towns and cities comparatively healthy; the man who 
goes down into the under-world of city drains, towards a life’s end ; 
the baker who rises in the middle of the night ; the chimney-sweep, 
who follows his dirty and dangerous trade; the railway greaser 
and stoker, who do so much for us, are poorly paid, ana are incon- 
siderately regarded. But the business man who languishes forth 
at ten, however questionable his methods; the clerk, who goes 
well-groomed to his office ; the priest, who leads a life of luxurious 
ease, and all such people, are treated handsomely, and regarded 
with profound respect. Who has thus valued social service, and 
thus apportioned esteem? Plainly, those in the first category have 
never had a voice in these matters. Most of them hardly know of 
the real hardships of their lives, or of the injustice they suffer every 
day. They have been taught to take it for granted that their hard 
lots in life are in the natural and proper course of things, and if 
they are lucky enough to be kept employed, even for a mean sub- 
sistence, they are content to struggle dumbly on. How the upper 
and middle classes have feathered their nests, and made their mor- 
tal paths smooth! Among the sons and daughters of the working 
classes there is a growing disinclination to become working-men 
and working-women, and no wonder. To be a working-man or 
working-woman is to embark on a life of hardship, and suffering, 
and sorrow ; to commence an enterprise which is ever on the brink 
of an active social volcano, ever in the suction area of a social 
maelstrom. In our great industries the precariousness of life is 
appalling. Who are the greatest sufferers? Is it those who have 
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short hours, and pleasant work, and good pay? Is it those who 
live in happy and comfortable homes, and have all the finer things 
of life ever within their reach? Is it not the manual workers, 
those who go into the dismal mines, and on the dangerous railways, 
those who go down to the sea in ships—those who risk their lives 
in performing social service, without which our ways of life would 
be neither luxurious nor pleasant. If we treated those sustainers 
of our civilization well there might be some attraction in risking 
death and injury for the common well-being, for there is singular 
altruism in human nature; but in treating the noblest of our 
people as we do we make them lower than slaves, and that they 
acquiesce is but evidence of how completely they are reduced to 
degraded servitude. The greatest disgrace in life is the treatment 
we mete out to those who make our lives tolerable. The manual 
worker is really greater than the artist, for it is he who has created 
the leisure which has made art possible; he is greater than the 
scientist, whose pioneer he has been ; he is greater than the thinker 
who has striven to probe the great and fascinating questions of life 
and being and death, and has raised man so high above his animal 
progenitors, for through his labour and blood and tears he has 
built up a world within the cosmos, a social system which has ren- 
dered possible culture and invention and scientific inquiry, and all 
that has made for what we call progress. It is he who has made 
civilized man the highest and most wonderful product of nature. 
Yet this son of toil has always been a slave, and he remains a 
slave even in the midst of enlightenment. Alas! All this injustice. 
is fundamentally due to the false values which have been put upon 
social services, and the false regulation of regard for real worth. 
The ancient warrior considered fighting more dignified than tending 
the flocks, or tilling the soil. He left his women and his slaves to 
perform the most essentially useful work, and so lowly did he value 
their labour that he kept them as slaves while he fought and fed 
and debauched to his heart’s content. From that ancient warrior’s 
attitude towards service and labour may be traced the theory of the 
leisured class, and of the attitude of that class towards those who 
work for it. To live luxuriously from investment or gambling is re- 
garded as honourable ; to exist merely from honest, self-sacrificing 
work is a degradation. In this respect civilization has fully retained 
the usages of savagery. The dignity of labour is really the greatest 
dignity to which man has yet attained. Once | saw two stalwart 
and exceedingly handsome men scattering stones on a city road- 
way. How inspiring it was to watch them. The ease of their 
movements, betokening the perfection of the development of their 
whole muscular systems ; the calmness of their bearing manifesting 
completely controlled nerves ; their steadfast eyes evidencing phy- 
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sical and moral health and courage, were all striking, and inspiring, 
and suggestive. Could we have a race like those men, with highly 
developed artistic sense and intellect added to the other qualities, we 
might well pride ourselves that we were on the way to the acme of 
human perfection. And why can we not? Those men, and their 
like, have as good potential brain power, and as fine feelings, as 
the best of us. The man of culture may have developed what in 
those men often remains undeveloped, but he has usually degene- 
rated where they have improved. With all his power he seldom 
has their perfection of form, or dignity of demeanour, or pure 
honesty. They are one-sided, so is he. He is more seriously 
regarded by society than they, but they regard themselves more 
seriously than he does himself. They do their work, and are per- 
turbed by nothing; he performs his task, but is constantly on the 
rack, through physical degeneration, or disturbed nerves, or social 
inanity. They are in the social whirlpool, as he is, but they are 
less affected by it, for they are free from the social ambitions which 
enslave him. All they look for is regular work, and decent wages, 
and reasonable leisure, which, of course, they seldom have. Yet, 
as their demands are modest, their ambitions and social anxieties 
are correspondingly limited. It is true that those road-men were 
types, not reduced by unhealthy work. Probably they were men 
with good heredity; likely they were countrymen. The sweep 
and the railway greaser are not of such clay. They are the pro- 
ducts of different conditions, conditions which are less conducive 
to the development of dignity in man. But let their conditions of 
life be improved, and they, and their like, will resemble the strong 
charactered road-menders more. And remedied their conditions 
will be. The labouring and suffering people are becoming alive 
to the falsity of society’s attitude towards the value of their work, 
and ere many years pass we shall see steps taken towards the re- 
‘valuation of social service, and the re-adjustment of popular regard 
for what is noblest and best in social effort, because most essentially 
useful. We shall gradually come to regard the scavenger, not as a 
social outcast, but as an agent of health and comfort, even as we 
now regard the doctor, and we skal] thus bring ourselves to see 
what the workers, in what are now considered the lowest ranks of 
life, have really done, and are doing, for us. But this will only 
come when those despised men rise and demand the re-valuation of 
their services, and insist on the respect to which their usefulness 
and heroism, and self-sacrifice, entitle them. 

Nothing, then, is more important to-day than to convince the 
working classes of their real position; of what they are, and what 
they might be. Once a true consciousness of how our treatment 
of the worker is retarding progress becomes widespread, there will 
soon be improvement. Social betterment should be the predomi- 
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nating enthusiasm of the twentieth century. We are too abstract 
and theoretical in our religion and our politics, and we have thus 
neglected the work at our hand. We have yearned to produce 
better men, and we have hoped to do it by preaching. In this we 
have failed ignominiously. An appeal is now made for a more 
rational way, and the more that way is tried the better are the 
results. The Lloyd-George Budget did more to promote sobriety 
than half-a-century of teetotal lecturing ; the cleaning of the streets 
of our towns is doing more towards the elimination of infectious 
diseases than the prayers of the faithful. We have ceased to re- 
gard the ravaging diseases so familiar half a century ago as.inevit- 
able, and we are coming to see that vice, and poverty, and ignorance 
are no more inevitable than the pestilences now all but extirpated. 

No more striking social phenomenon has recently been met 
with by the present writer than that involved in the statement 
made by the Medical Officer of Health for Liverpool, that during 
the strike period, in August last, when the streets were not being 
cleaned, the death-rate of the city rose from 16 to 26 per thousand. 
Surely this is calculated to make the citizens of Liverpool appre- 
ciate the value of the work of some of their humblest people. 
Surely it is bound to increase public regard for those who do the 
essential work of our great towns. Not the least of the sociologists’ 
tasks is to focus attention on the agencies that promote civic well- 
being. Medical Officers of Health are proving themselves valu- 
able sociologists, for their persistent reports and statements touch- 
ing the question of public health have often wider significance than 
is deliberately intended. The more society knows of the multi- 
farious factors which combine to secure its stability, the more will 
it realise how important it is that those who perform the primary 
social duties should be well regarded, and liberally treated. After 
all, the upper and middle classes are foolish beyond belief in re- 
garding the working classes as they do, and their folly is due to 
ignorance of the primary factors of social life. We must not 
cherish the hope that we shall always have a superfluity of people 
who will be content to be at once social slaves and social outcasts. 
We must not harbour the idea that all the more agreeable duties of 
life must necessarily be done for all time by the upper and middle 
classes. Should the working classes take a bigger active share in 
politics than they have yet taken, their power in all spheres will 
increase enormously, and perhaps, on a day not so very 
far away, the duties and pleasures of life will be more wisely appor- 
tioned. We have seen stirring times this year, and those who have 
most wisdom, and see farthest, are those who most earnestly hope 
that we shall learn lessons from our 1911 experiences. 


ROBERT GUNN DAVIS. 











SOME LONDON TYRANNIES. 


WE crowded inhabitants of our great Metropolis are a long- 
suffering folk. But certain causes of suffering are discreditably 
tolerated in place of benig promptly abolished. Take the follow- 
ing examples, which illustrate how torture by dog, cat, and rooster 
is inflicted with impunity on helpless, unoffending Londoners eat 
this hour. The facts are incontrovertible; the details presented 
as they now actually occur. This case is fairly typical of many :— 

After the usual metropolitan plan, two dull streets of four- 
storey buildings run at right angles to and between two busy roads. 
The back walls of such buildings and related buildings of these 
roads enclose an area about 35 yards wide and 200 yards long, a 
congeries of backyards forming its floor. Throughout this area 
the walls act as reverberators ; each lightest sound produced within 
its margins is magnified, echoes and re-echoes, and smites on the 
ear. The most rudimentary sense of the commonest amenities 
would fiercely prohibit the importation of noise. With the roar of 
traffic and the stridency of street cries wonderfully deadened by 
interposing masses of masonry ; with the presence of several forest 
trees flourishing greenly, scattered patches of bright flowers, and a 
collusive spasm of topical stillness, the place imposes itself in aspect 
on the unwary lodging-seeker as a potential haven of long-coveted 
quietude. 

So various people come to inhabit rooms overlooking this ap- 
parent oasis of Undertone in the desert of Din. Some of these 
will be men and women who entirely depend on the undisturbed 
exercise within that ambit of their mental powers, for whatever 
livelihood is attainable. Practical craftsmen and craftswomen, 
possessing normal health, not troubled with nerves, their immediate 
object simply is to produce good work. And all need, and are 
entitled to, rest and repose after labour. That so promising an 
environment will surely aid in securing such natural ends, seems a 
perfectly safe deduction. Alas, these premisses are false! 

After a brief interval of optimistic delusion, realities force 
themselves into disgusted recognition. They swarm. But the 
protagonist of that acoustical trap is a badly-bred, undersized, 
shaggy-coated, fox-faced, black-and-tan collie. At the higher end 
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of the long enclosure he is kept chained up in a small backyard 
all the day and a large part of the night. He 1s usually removed 
to bark indoors not earlier than 11 o'clock p.m., and re-chained at 
his kennel to bark in the yard not later than 7 o'clock a.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays ordinarily find him left to bark in the yard until 
midnight and after. The noise emitted is a loud, hollow, dreadful 
howl pumped out in barks, which fill the air and resound from wall 
to wall. Its horrid, monotonous, dismal, griping, searching, invari- 
able quality, jars into the very constituents of brain and spinal 
marrow, and sets the human victim quivering with irritation, help- 
less to follow any process of reasoning connectedly, or to think at 
all. This brute is never checked ; is wholly untrained ; except for 
the few pence its pelt might bring is utterly valueless ; is practically 
feral; has no sense of differentiation, but barks at everything pos- 
sible, or merely for barking’s sake, and will continue to bark aggres- 
sively, furiously, desolatingly, long after whatever gave occasion 
has disappeared. 

He barks at any and every sound made by dogs in the street, 
which is even faintly audible; at every cat visible, although such 
cat may be peacefully slumbering on a balcony two floors above 
him and twenty yards away; at all miaowlings and scufflings be- 
tween cats within the area; at the slightest hint of whine or yelp 
from puppies or barking from other dogs casually there, over- 
powering the opposition tow-row with his own hateful boom-boom, 
and continuing the pafidemonium as a diabolical solo, until it 
pleases him to respite the frenzied hearer; at persons within view 
who are cleaning windows on the outside; at the wash drying on 
the line—flying into a paroxysm of horrible cacophony if the wind 
should flirt the things about ; at children playing, and women hang- 
ing out clothes in neghbouring yards ; at nothing, for his own par- 
ticular delectation, with muzzle pointed skyward, and an obvious 
ecstatic enjoyment of the performance ; at a brass band 100 yards 
down the road; at an election meeting in the next street. When 
placed in the house at night, among many other things, this dog- 
horror barks at all cats fighting in the enclosed space at the back, 
far or near as the case may be; at honest citizens who presume 
to stand, even by the kerb, on the pavement, for a friendly yarn 
anywhere in the immediate vicinity. His owners do not live on the 
premises. Those who do are servants, and, naturally, would be 
deaf-mutes. Sundays and holidays, when the caretaker quits, he is 
unchained, and left to ramp up and down the little squalid yard 
and bark at every sound and motion. He persistently varies this 
diversion whenever women and children come into adjacent yards 
by making ferocious attempts to jump the wall and attack them, 
now and then getting his ugly head above the top. Such a beast’s 
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bite must be poisonous. Here is an instance distinctly relative to 
what is a common danger:—On the 12th April, 1911, an inquest 
was held at Croydon on the body of Daisy Shipley, aged 16 years. 
Evidence showed that the deceased held a dog by the head with 
the intention of kissing it. The dog had a wounded ear. She 
accidentally touched the wound, and the dog bit her in the lip. 
Septic pneumonia followed, from which the girl died. Press ac- 
counts, however, contained no record that this canine death-dealer 
had been destroyed. 

The owners of that satanic hound, with the characteristics 
faintly outlined above, absolutely refuse to afford the slightest 
amelioration. They are quite impervious to reason ; stand on their 
legal rights in the most pestilent individualistic style; resent any 
ccmplaint, however courteous, as mere “grumbling”; have not the 
slightest civic feeling or consideration for their neighbours in the 
matter ; and arrogantly decline to follow the local custom of letting 
dogs run loose during daytime. They alone among occupiers of 
houses which form the great oblong previously described, keep a 
dog in a yard. Other dogs there are, alas! but the irruptions of 
these, though lamentable, are occasional, and the uproar they make 
rarely extends to a formidable duration. The police have no power 
to interfere. Apparently the inhuman practice of keeping a domes- 
tic animal chained up in a confined space is only real, and not legal 
cruelty. In face of the distressing experiences which such condi- 
tions as the foregoing indicate, and the insistence by sentimentalists 
on the right to bark of dogs every moment everywhere, it is com- 
forting to know, on the authority of Grenfell, of Labrador, that 
the best and most useful dogs this world contains—the Esquimaux 
—do not bark at all. 

In Great Britain we harbour 7,850,000 cats, or 1 cat per 5} 
human beings, reckoning our total population at 46 millions. Take 
the average puss as measuring 18 inches from muzzle to the tip of 
the tail: that gives us 223} miles of cat. It would be safe to urge 
that 200 miles thereof are mere bandits and prowlers. Can we 
actually rank as a first-class industrial nation while neglecting this 
immense potential for the manufacture of fancy habiliments and 
esoteric edibles? London’s proportion of units is 1,207,692. Thus, 
cats collectively form a painful subject. But in the concrete—or, to 
be more precise, among the bricks and mortar of that particular 
urban space under review—they are actually appalling. What 
share of that million odd is left to the city at large must be infini- 
tesimal. For here they throng in solid army corps. Desperate 
lodgers who at dead of night softly creep along the summits of 
backyard walls to discover and wring the necks of budding 
cockerels, describe the presence of a cat underfoot at every few 
inches as most discomposing. To tread on a cat, or even on two 
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cats—z.¢., one under each foot simultaneously—begets an amount 
of squirming, biting, spitting, scratching, and miaowling which, in 
these circumstances, tries the courage and agility of the doughtiest 
crusader. He will need every particle of the approbation and 
balancing power which a good conscience gives to succeed in the hal- 
lowed enterprise. Let us leave this dark phase of existence as too 
horrible for further development. Readers can exercise their 
imaginative powers apropos to the uttermost. These simple indi- 
cations but barely suggest whai feline multitudes infest that de- 
voted spot ; how it rings the night through with demoniacal out- 
cries, eerie sing-songs, and weird screechings. 

And as though dwellers in this area were insufficiently tor- 
mented by dog and cat, they have to bear the additional plague of 
cock-crowing. Not less than six roosters carry on the distracting 
work. Owing to its barbarously unnatural environment, “the bird 
of morning” is also the bird of evening, and of midnight, and of 
noon, and of every other unearthly hour when people dread most 
to be awakened. Bad citizenship makes him an intolerable nuis- 
ance. What are nuisances but tyrannies? Those inflicting them 
are petty tyrants of the baser sort who, in these things, should be 
rendered impotent by law. 

For the whole country our tale of dogs is 4,000,000, or 1 dog 
per 114 human beings. Londoners may often be pardoned for as- 
suming that the proportion is really 11} dogs per 1 human being. 
The testimony of our pavements vividly supports such a conclusion. 
A generous estimate is 50,000 for the useful class, such as farm dogs, 
genuine watch-dogs, sporting, hunting, gamekeepers’ dogs, shep- 
herds’ dogs at work with flocks, police and military dogs. The 
introduction of the telephone on farms is certain to discount the 
employment of outdoor watchdogs. Instead of turning out on a 
cold winter’s night, loosening Towzer, and following that faithful 
animal miles through the snow in the wrong direction, an up-to- 
date farmer, not leaving his warm, comfortable room, will simply 
telephone to the nearest police station: “Arrest a man who is 
carrying a Berkshire boar under one arm, a Suffolk sow under the 
other, and a small haystack on his head. They are my property.” 

Muenchen, the Bavarian home of Art, has at last taken the bit 
between her teeth, and imposed a tax of M.5 on each cat within 
city boundaries. Cats must have a collar with a metal check and 
number, similar to those of dogs. We may envyingly note that the 
entire feline hordes of Germany aggregate only 450,000. Nor will 
invidious remarks concerning the prevalence of sausage in that 
country explain away this triumph of restrictive common-sense with 
a nation which outnumbers our own by fifty per cent. Muencheners 
provide a delightfully plain hint for British Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. 
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Needless bell-ringing is also a great nuisance. Tired men and 
women who must work early and late, week in week out, wish, 
naturally and rightfully, to sleep much longer on their one free day, 
and to rest after the mid-day dinner. But they are jangled awake 
on Sunday mornings before seven o'clock, and then again before 
eight o’clock, and are further thus disturbed in the afternoon. Is 
this a Christian act? Are communicants and Sunday scholars of 
so low a mentality as to require such rounding up? Is it not, 
indeed, another London tyranny? 

Here again an outside country points the way we should go. 
In a recent case in the Supreme Court of Victoria, Australia, 
Haddon v. Lynch, the plaintiff complained of the ringing of bells 
at an Anglican Church between 7.30 and 8 o'clock on Sunday 
mornings. The judge held that this constituted a “ nuisance,” and 
“an inconvenience materially interfering with the ordinary physical 
comfort of human existence; and, further, that the laudable pur- 
pose for which church bells are rung afforded no excuse.” He 
thererore gave judgment forbidding the ringing of the bells before 
gam. “QO wise judge, how I do honour thee!” Yet had the hour 
so appointed been 10 o'clock that judge were so much the wiser. 
Parsons, of course, who reside next a church declare that bell-ring- 
ing incommodes them no whit. Which amounts precisely in logical 
value to the argument of the candle-maker who lives near his fac- 
tory, and vows that the insufferable stench caused by boiling down 
rancid fat is a most delicate and delicious perfume. We need in 
London a Citizens’ Anti-Nuisance Union for dealing with these 
tyrants and the ending of their tyrannies. 


G. EGREMONT. 
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BALZAC. 


BIOGRAPHIES of Balzac will doubtless abound in the future, as the 
name and fame of the great romancer and psychologist become 
more widely known. But his autobiography, or, at least, his story 
of the most intense and vivid period of his literary career, fur- 
nished in the wonderful series of letters written by him to the 
noble and admirable woman destined one day to be his wife, sur- 
passes in charm all other present or possible recitals of the feverish 
worker’s life. 

What an astounding record of achievement is contained in the 
faded pages of this lively correspondence, begun in 1833, and 
carried on for a twelve-month with a vivacity and vigour beyond 
precedent, when one reflects that the author was writing dozens of 
pages of a new novel every day! 

The Balzac, who had made himself a veritable priest at the 
altar of literature, who boasted that he sacrificed himself gladly to 
his art, and worked eighteen hours daily with the pen, disdaining 
comfort, the applause of the million, and the soft flatteries of the 
fair sex at last found in the mysterious correspondent, who wrote 
him a flattering and appreciative letter from the remote recesses 
of a Russian province, the intellectual affinity for whom he had 
long been pining. 

After the first few cautious und polite letters, in which the 
author showed himself the consummate literary artist and man of 
the world, lavishing all the resources of his superb vocabulary of 
compliment upon the unseen and unknown Egeria, who dared to 
give him counsel] and to manifest a tender solicitude for his health 
and reputation—the author threw down all barriers of reserve, and 
thenceforward wrote his great heart out in snatches of confession 
to the woman who had so strangely stirred him. 

There is not in the history of literature a more touching 
evidence of the longing of genius for sympathy than is to be found 
in the pen pictures which Balzac so frequently drew of himself in 
these letters, seated at his table at the close of one of his terrific 
days of toil, writing, with his thin, nervous hand, page after page 
of tender and endearing phrases to the woman whom he had 
never seen, whose picture he did not possess, of whose character 
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he had no knowledge, save that which he had gleaned from her 
own descriptions of herself. 

Madame Hanska, the “Eve” who was destined to play so 
important a part in the life of Honoré de Balzac, was the wife of a 
Polish nobleman who lived at the castle of Wierzchownia, in Vol- 
hynia. She was of a noble family, and her maiden name was 
Eveline Rzewuska. This young countess, romantic and refined, 
leading a life of leisure in a country region far from all the charms 
of cities, and often left alone by her husband for months together, 
turned to foreign literature for consolation; and it was in looking 
over a package of new books one dull afternoon, when the snow 
flakes floated languidly in the winter air, and the evergreen trees 
waved their melancholy branches outside her castle window, that 
she first came upon the pages of the “Scenes from Private Life,” 
into which Balzac had wrought many of his despairs and so much 
of the magic of his genius. 

Madame Hanska had before that time read nothing of Balzac 
save the “ Peau de Chagrin,” and she was struck with the note of 
revolt, cynicism, and hopelessness in the pages of the later work. 
An impulse which she could not define prompted her to sit down 
at her writing desk and dash off a letter to Balzac, which she sent 
to the care of his publisher Gosselin, at Paris. In this missive, 
which was discreet, and contained none of the servile adoration 
which the beauties of Paris often bestowed upon the author of the 
“Human Comedy,” Madame Hanska expressed her fears that a 
noble and powerful genius was about to take the wrong road. The 
lady sent off the letter, and returned to her book ; read on through 
the entrancing pages until the half light of the snowy day had 
deepened into the gloom of the early Russian winter evening ; ror, 
as she laid the volume down, did she have any presentiment that 
seventeen years later, after numerous separations and heart pangs, 
which at the time seemed unendurable, she was to be united to the 
man she had adored, only to find him taken from her by the tyrant 
death just as their felicities seemed complete. 

In those days Balzac was in the midst of toils and troubles 
innumerable. He had to learn the bitter lesson that to conquer 
the public not one, not two, not five great achievements are neces- 
sary, but ten, twenty, an unending and brilliant chain of great 
deeds—the forging of which demands perpetual courage, strength, 
and self-sacrifice. Already feeling the crushing weight of the 
pecuniary obligations which he had incurred by his headlong - 2n- 
ture into business, he struggled, like the Titan that he was, night 
and day, with a tremendous energy which puzzled his physician, 
alarmed and appalled his enemies, and sometimes amazed himself. 
In order to carry out his huge contracts with publishers, he 
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had conceived the idea of beginning work at midnight, a period 
which with him was peculiarly favourable to literary composition, 
and writing without repose or other refreshment than strong coffee 
until noon. Then he varied his task by a very light repose, with- 
out, however, leaving his work table, and began the nervous and 
exasperating work of correcting the proofs which came to him from 
his printers. At this he toiled with unflagging energy, even chang- 
ing the structure of whole pages, and sometimes sending back such 
a mass of crossed and only half legible lines that the compositors 
were in despair. The pioofs despatched, he would plan the work 
on which he was to begin another round of exhausting toil, and 
sometimes would be seduced into writing half-a-dozen pages. 
Then, after sixteen or seventeen hours of brain and hand work, 
having in a single day accomplished almost as much as most modern 
literary men do in a fortnight, he would write a huge package of 
sheets filled with love and longing to the Eve of the far-off Russian 
woodland. 

In these pages he exhaled his soul; the delicacy and refine- 
ment of the artist was never lost in the expression of his ardent 
affection. The letters are those of a refined and sensitive heart 
unconscious of the extent of its own frankness, babbling with al- 
most childish delight of its pains and joys, its triumphs and humilia- 
tions, its hopes for happiness in the future. 

In his modest lodging in the Rue Cassini, near the Observa- 
tory, Balzac turned day into night by closing the shutters of the 
windows, covering the walls with black hangings, and lighting many 
wax candles, which threw a strange glare upon the burly figure of 
the young author, clad in a monkish robe, for he would not even 
dress lest he might be tempted to leave his beloved toil before be 
had accomplished his allotted task. 

In this retreat, into which his intimate friends found it as 
dijcult as his creditors to penetrate, Balzac’s imagination ran riot. 
Freed from all external influences, he concentrated himself with 
fiery ardour upon the re-creation of the types of humanity which 
he had observed, and which he knew how to animate, and to place 
in their appropriate fields of action. Sometimes, when the brain 
was weary and almost refused to work, when he began to fear lest 
he had committed some intellectual excess which would wreck his 
vast plan, the author would steal out in the small hours, and walk 
through the quiet streets down to the old Garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, without even taking the trouble to change his strange garb 
for one more appropriate to the nineteenth century. The staid 
policemen or the wandering reveller who saw the bare-headed and 
monkish figure in his gown, recognised it for the “mad author,” 
as he was called, and allowed it to pass unmolested. But these 
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little outings were rare in the days when Madame Hanska began 
her correspondence ; Balca was then lonely, oppressed with debt, 
and concentrated on his work. 

Madame Hanska’s first letter impressed him by its profound 
sincerity, and yet did not stir the hidden springs of love. He sent 
it to a lady who had, many years before, opened a similar corre- 
spondence with him, and who had assumed a kind of spiritual 
charge of him from that time. When that lady returned it with 
every evidence in her comments that she was profoundly jealous 
of the new correspondent, Balzac, who prided himself at that period 
of his life upon his complete indifference to the sex, was both 
amused and amazed. He had proposed, as a courtesy to the 
stranger who had honoured him with the expression of her fears 
for his future, to dedicate the fourth volume of the “Scenes from 
Private Life” to this mysterious unknown. But his Parisian lad: 
mentor objected strenuously, so Balpac good-naturedly relinquished 
his intention, and thought but little of the Russian lady’s letter 
until it had been followed by several others, one of which, written 
on the 7th of November, 1832, finished as follows :— 

“A word from you in the ‘ Quotidienne’ will assure me 
that you have received my letter, and that I can write you 
without hesitation. Sign it ‘A rE” (A l’Etrangére).—H. de 
B’ »” 

At last Balzac decided to answer his puzzling and piquant 
feminine correspondent. He inserted the advertisement, as .e- 
quested, in the “ Quotidienne,” which doubtless reached her in her 
far-off Russian home. Thus was inaugurated the system of 
“Personals” which has since spread so enormously throughout the 
French, English, and American Press, and has been the source of 
untold millions of profit to newspaper proprietors everywhere. 

In the first letter written by Balzac to Madame Hanska occurs 
a noteworthy apology for the extreme license which he had ‘aken 
in painting the manners of certain circles of the society in his time. 
“Be good enough, Madame,” he says, “to lay those things which 
shock you in my works, at the door of that necessity which obliges 
us to strike forcibly in order to arouse a blasé public. As I have 
undertaken, doubtless with temerity, to represent the rounded whole 
of literature; as I am trying to construct a monument, durable 
rather by its size, and by the massing of the materials, than by the 
beauty of the edifice, I am obliged to attempt all styles, that I may 
not be accused of barrenness.” 

One cannot help wondering if Emile Zola may not somewhere 
have made the same apology for the atrocious essays in repulsive 
realism which here and there disfigure his pictures of real life 
under the Second Empire. 
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“If you knew me personally,” cried Balzac to his then unknown 
correspondent, “if my solitary life, if my days of study, privation, 
and toil were known by you, you would set aside a few of your 
accusations, and you would recognize more than one antithesis be- 
tween the man and his writings. Certainly there are books in 
which I like to be myself; you will divine which they are. They 
are those in which the heart has spoken. My destiny is to paint 
the happiness that others feel, and to desire a complete felicity 
without ever finding it. It is only those who suffer who can de- 
scribe joy, because one expresses better that which one imagines 
than that which one has felt.” ‘ 

At the close of his letter Balzac cannot refrain from a little 
franker expression of his gratitude for the lady’s interest in him. 
“Perhaps,” he says, “you will never receive another letter from 
me, and the friendship that you have created will be like a flower 
perishing under the crash of a thunderbolt in the deep recess of 
some forest. Let me tell you that that friendship is deep and 
sincere, and that you are respected and adored as every woman 
may desire to be, in a heart that is still young and without stain. 
Have you not spread perfume through my melancholy hours? Do 
I not owe to you one of those bits of encouragement which enable 
us to accept with resignation our hardest tasks, and which are like 
the drops of water in the parched desert ?” 

The next letter shows that Balzac has already made progress 
toward frankness with his mysterious correspondent. 

“Only Heaven and myself will ever know,” he says, in a 
burst of despairing confidence, “what frightful energy the poor 
heart needs, to be filled with repressed tears and yet to keep up 
steady literary labour! Think of exhaling one’s soul in melan- 
choly, and at the same time weaving one’s sympathies about fic- 
titious fortunes and misfortunes! Imagine the writer planning out 
cold drama, and keeping concealed within a drama which burns 
into the heart and brain! But enough of this! I am alone, I have 
shut myself up at home for a long time—for a whole year, per- 
haps. I have often suffered these voluntary incarcerations in the 
name of science and poverty, and to-day my tasks are my jailers.” 

In the next paragraph he gives us a little glimpse of the tre- 
mendous industry which he bestowed upon one of the most fas- 
cinating of his books, “ Louis Lambert.” 

“More than once,” he wrote, “I have brought back my wan- 
fering thoughts to you, but I must not gossip about that just now. 
I have one sincere regret, that I should have praised ‘Louis Lam- 
bert ’to you, for it is the most wretched of all literary abortions. 
Here I have been three months re-writing this book, and it has 
appeared latterly in a little octavo, of which there is a special 
copy for you.” 
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Imagine a novelist of the present period spending three months 
of such days as Balzac counted “ working days,” seventeen or eigh- 
teen hours at a stretch—re-writing and re-polishing—with all the 
care of a cutter of precious gems, the images of provincial life, 
which he had the first time drawn with such consummate care. 

In this letter Balzac makes mention of one of his most curious 
characteristics, the almost daily variation of his hand writing. The 
difference in the letters sent to “Eve” had excited her suspicisas 
that the author employed a copyist, and she was even weak enough 
to reproach him with allowing the temple of their friendship to be 
profaned by the entrance of a third person. But Balzac’s reply 
caused all her fears to vanish. 

“T have as many handwritings as there are days in the year, 
without being the least bit versatile. This mobility of hand and 
mind comes from an imagination which can conceive everything 
and yet remain virgin—like the mirror which is soiled by none of 
the things reflected in it. The mirror,” he adds, with his usual in- 
consequence, “is in my brain. But my heart has been known as 
yet by but one woman of the world, the ‘ e¢ nunc et semper’ of 
the dedication of ‘Louis Lambert. Do not reproach me. Yon 
ask me in one of your letters how it is possible for two beings to 
love, and yet to ruin themselves by that very love. That is one 
of the mysteries of life that you do not yet understand, and that ] 
hope you will never penetrate. In such a sad destiny it is on!y 
fate that one may accuse. There are two unfortunates, but both 
are irreproachable. There is no fault to absolve, because there is 
no room for accusation. I cannot add another word.” 

Probably this bit of mysticism was very far from comforting 
the heart of the romantic Russian woman, as she read Balzac’s let- 
ter in the quiet of her chateau, in the depths of the far northern 
woodland. 

A little later, Balzac says: “I have thrown myself into work, 
as Empedocles cast himself into the volcano, to stay there. ‘La 
Bataille’ will come after the ‘ Medecin de Campagne,’ the book of 
which I have spoken. ‘La Bataille’ is an almost impossible book. 
In it I undertake to initiate you into all the horrors and the beau - 
ties of a battlefield. My field is Essling, Essling with all its 
consequences. I wish to write so that, seated im his armchair, a 
calm and cool reader may see the campaign, the hills and fields, 
the masses of men, strategic events, the Danube and bridges ; may 
admire the details and ensemble of this vast struggle; may hear 
the artillery, and interest himself in all these movements upon the 
the checker board of war; may see everything, and may feel, in 
each articulation of this mighty mass, the influence of Napoleon, 
whom I shall not show, or shall just allow to be seen as he crosses 
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the Danube in a skiff at nightfall! Not a single woman’s face! 
Cannon, horses, two armies, uniforms! On the opening page the 
cannon growls; at the closing page it dies away from thunder to 
silence. You shall read through the clouds of smoke, and when 
you close the book you shall have seen everything intuitively, and, 
you will remember the battle as if you had been present at it. For 
three months I have been measuring myself against this work.” 

The last phrase is an admirable indication of Balzac’s methods 
of labour, and this sly sentence, which dropped by mistake from 
his pen, “I am working eighteen hours a day now,” gives us the key 
to the wonderful accumulation of good work which he left behind 
him yearly. 

More than half a century later, Emile Zola, gifted with similar 
persistence, and following somewhat blindly in the master’s tracks, 
was visited with this same enthusiasm, and desired to paint war in 
all its sombre and brilliant aspects, but could not resist the temp- 
tation also to paint upon the canvas a few figures of women, light 
and effervescent, like visions floating skyward through the sul- 
phurous mists from the battle below. 

While Balzac was laboriously polishing and repolishing his 
work from all sides, according to his own confession, the critics 
cried to him that he did not know how to write. “This is cruel,” 
he says, “ because I have already said the stme thing to myself, 
and I give up the whole day to my new works, and my whole nights 
to perfecting my old ones.” Then, in one of those impulsive 
moments which so often came to Balzac, he wrote these feverish 
sentences :— 

“ Since all my passions, all my beliefs, have been deceived, and 
because my dreams are vain, I must create passions for myself, and 
I have chosen to devote myself to that of art. I live in my studies ; 
I wish to improve. I weigh my phrases and my words as a miser 
weighs his gold pieces. What love I lose in this labour; what 
happiness I have thrown to the winds! My youth that has been so 
full of toil, my long studies, are not destined to have the only 
recompense that I should care for. Since I drew my first breath 
and knew the purity of pure lips, I have longed for the love of a 
young and beautiful woman, and the vision has always fled before 
my longing. In a few years my youth will be but a remembrance.” 

Then, with consummate art, after having interested the poor 
little princess in the far northern forest, he broke off thus :— 

“You express some fear of the effect of the season’s social 
dissipations upon me, but I scarcely ever leave the long writing 
cabinet, lined with books, in which I work. I am alone, and wish 
to see nobody.” Then, with’ infinite grace, he thus brings the 
letter to a close: “But now I must say adieu, and what an adieu! 
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This letter will perhaps be a month on the road. You will hold 
it in your hands, and I shall perhaps never see you, you whom I 
caress as an illusion, you who are in all my dreams, the image of a 
hope, you who have so graciously given an embodiment to my 
reviews. Ah! you do not know what it is to light up the solitude 
of a poet with a gentle vision, the form of which is all the more 
attractive because indefinite and vaguely veiled.’ Then he adds, 
“How many times I have travelled the road which separates us. 
How many delicious romances I have dreamed, and how much 
money I have spent in travel, all in little momentary day-dreams by 
the fire side! Farewell, farewell, then! I have given you a night 
which belongs to my legitimate spouse, to the Revue de Paris, 
crabbed and cross-grained spouse though she be.” 

The Revue de Paris, to which Balzac thus cavalierly alludes, 
was founded in 1829 by Dr. Veron, and had a varied career under 
various directors, among whom were Amédée Pichot, Philarete- 
Chasles, and Francois Buloz, until 1845, when it was merged into 
L’ Artiste. The famous Buloz managed at the same time the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and the Revue de Paris, and it was in this latter 
publication that Buloz printed the beginning of the “ Lily of the 
Valley,” and of “Seraphita.” There was even a famous lawsuit 
about it, which Balzac won. 

A second Revue de Paris was founded in 1851, and lived until 
1858, under the direction of Theophile Gautier, Arséne Houssays, 
and Maxime Du Camp. In this series was to be Flaubert’s 
“Madame Bovary,” and the “ Paysans,” by Balzac. The magazine 
was suppressed by the Imperial Government after the attempt by 
Orsini at the assassination of Napoleon Third. And now the title 
has once more been revived for a bi-monthly review of literature, 
in which, among the novels of the day, may frequently be found 
criticisms of Balzac, who is at last universally recognised as a 
master. 

“ The other day I had,” wrote Balzac to his friend in February, 
“one of those immense chagrins that critics alone can know. As I 
had told you, after three months of hard work, I had re-written 
‘Louis Lambert.’ Yesterday a friend, one of those friends who do 
not deceive, who tells the truth, came in, scalpel in hand, and we 
went over my work. He is a logical man, of severe taste, and 
incapable of creating anything himself, but a perfect grammarian 
and severest of professors, and he showed me a thousand faults. 
In the evening, left alone, I wept in despair, and in that kind of 
rage which seizes the heart when one recognizes his mistakes after 
having toiled to avoid them. Well, I am going to set to work 
again, and in a month or two I shall bring out a corrected ‘ Louis 
Lambert.’ Wait for it.” Then he adds, “Work, work, always 
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work! My life is passed in a monk’s cell, a good enough cell,— 
but I go out rarely, and I have many personal annoyances—like 
men who live by the altar instead of simply going to worship at 
it.” 

Then, after outlining with delightful enthusiasm the plan of 
the “ Medecin de Campagne,” he says: “If you could know with 
what force a solitary soul, which has had no affinity, leaps and 
bounds toward true affection! I love you, unknown one, and this 
strange knowledge is but the natural effect of a life long empty, 
which I had tried to fill up with ideas, and the misfortunes of which 
I had softened by chimerical pleasures. Evidently, if such an adven- 
ture were to happen, it must come to me alone. If it were only pos- 
sible to tell you my dreams, dreams which I know are impossible, 
and yet which please me so much! What joy it would give me to 
go into your country, to stand unknown before you, to have seen 
you, and to come back and write you from here, ‘You are thus 
and so!’ How many times I have played with that delicious fan- 
tasy, I who am bound by a thousand Lilliputian lashings to Paris, I 
whose independence is not yet achieved, and who can only travel 
in thought.” . 

A few days later, continuing his confessions, Balzac wrote: “I 
have been gifted with great power of observation, probably be- 
cause I have been involuntarily thrown into all sorts of profes- 
sions. When I first went into the upper regions of society, I suf- 
fered at every point of the soul from which suffering can enter. 
It is only despised souls and the poor ones of earth who know how 
to observe, because everything wounds them, and observation is 
the result of suffering, memory being increased deeply by that 
which causes pain. It allows you to recall great joy simply be- 
cause pleasure so closely touches the boundary of pain. Society 
in all its pleasures, from top to bottom; legislation, religion, his- 
tory, our present epoch, all have been analysed and observed by 
me. My unique passion, always unfulfilled, at least in the develop- 
ment that I imagined for it, has caused me closely to observe 
women, to study, know, and appreciate them, without other reward 
than that of being understood afar off by a few grand and noble 
hearts. I have recorded my desires, my dreams, and the further I 
go the more I feel in revolt against destiny. At thirty-four, after 
having constantly worked fourteen and fifteen hours daily, I al- 
ready have some grey hairs, and to grow grey without having been 
loved by a young and beautiful woman is very sad, indeed... . I 
love you already too deeply, without ever having seen you. There 
are certain phrases in your letter which make my heart beat wildly, 
and if you knew with what ardour I leap forward to the fulfilment 
of what I have so long desired! All that women can dream of 
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most delicate and most romantic, finds in my heart not only an 
echo, but an almost incredible simultaneity of thought. Pardon my 
pride in my misery, and the naiveté of my suffering.” 

Now and then the great author condescended to gossip in the 
manner that women like, not only of himself, but of his contem- 
poraries. Someone had told Eve that the famous novelist was in 
danger of resorting to stimulants to sustain his fiery imagination, 
and he, after receiving a caution from her, wrote back :— 

“I drink nothing but coffee. I have never known intoxication 
save by a cigar which Eugéne Sue made me smoke in spite of 
myself. From the analysis of my sensations at that time I have 
drawn the picture of intoxication at the Opera, which forms the 
subject of your reproach. Eugéne Sue is a good and amiable young 
man, who likes to parade his small vices, who surrounds himself 
with luxury to play the fine gentleman, but who, although now a 
little passé, is far better than he appears in his works.” After a 
gossiping review of three or four of the beauties in vogue, and the 
relating of some scandals, he speaks thus af a liaison which has 
now become celebrated everywhere :— 

“Jules Sandeau is a young man; George Sand is a woman. 
I interested myself in the one and the other because I found it 
sublime that a woman should leave everything to follow a poor 
young man whom she loved. This woman, whose real name is 
Madame Dudevant, possesses great talent. They had to save San- 
deau from the conscription, so they wrote a book together, and a 
good book it is. I felt a real affection for these two lovers, 
perched on high in an old house on the Quai Saint Michel, proud 
and happy. Madame Dudevant had her children with her. Now 
note this point: Fame arrived, and brought unhappiness with it 
to the threshold of the dove cote. Madame Dudevant pretends 
that she must quit her lover on account of her children. They are 
separating. .. .” Then he adds rather wearily: “There is no 
one in artistic or literary circles in Paris whom I do not know, and 
for the past ten years I have learned many things, and things so 
sad to know that a disgust for this world has seized upon me here. 
These people have taught me to understand Rousseau. They do 
not forgive me for having found them out; they pardon neither 
my frankness nor the fact that I stay away from them. My name 
is Honoré; I wish to be faithful to my name.” In another para- 
graph he adds, as if a bit ashamed of retailing scandals :— 

“Don’t you find that I talk a little too well of myself? But 
while I am saying ill of others don’t fancy that we are all quite 
spoiled. There is here in Paris a certain Monteil, author of a 
grand book, who lives on bread and milk, and who has refused a 
pension which he thinks ought not to be given him—a sublime 
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man! There are many fine and noble characters, rare—but they 
exist. Scribe, for instance, is a man of courage and honour.” 


How wonderfully Balzac must have added to the growing affec- 
tion of his far-off correspondent, by such gracious and bewitching 
paragraphs as this, with which he closed a letter in the summer of 
1833 :— 

“And so farewell for the present, you my secret consolation, 
you toward whom my soul and my thoughts are ever turning. Do 
you know that in me you are addressing a thoroughly feminine 
mind, that whatever you have forbidden me to do tempts me pro- 
digiously? You forbid me to come to see you! What a charming 
sin that would be to commit! It is a crime that I should get 
pardon for by the gift of my life. I should like to pass that life in 
deserving my pardon. Yet fear nothing; necessity has clipped my 
wings ; I am rivetted to the soil like one of your serfs. But I have 
already committed the crime a hundred times in thought. Adieu! 
I have confided to you the secret of my life, that is, the confession 
that you possess my soul.” 

And here is a page of gossip which gives us a glimpse of the 
occasional excursions which Balzac made into society: “ Yesterday 
I went to see Madame Recamier, whom I found ill, but wonder- 
fully spirituelle and gracious. I have long known that she does 
many good works, carefully concealing her charities, and never 
complaining of the ingratitude which follows her gifts. She doubt- 
less saw upon my face the reflection of what I thought of her, for 
without quite understanding this sympathy she was really charm- 
ing. In the evening I went to call on Madame Emile de Girardin, 
whom I found almost cured of the small-pox. She will not be 
pitted. The saloon was filled with bores, so I escaped. Sandeau 
has just started for Italy. He is in despair; 1 thought he would 
go mad. Pity Sandeau, a noble heart, and try to forgive Madame 
Dudevant !” 

In July of 1833, Madame Hanska left her far-off northern home 
and went to Neuchatel, in Switzerland. In these midsummer days 
Balzac was absorbed in his labour. The “Medecin de Campagne” 
is finished to-day, the nineteenth of July,‘ he wrote. “As for this 
book, I have buried in it, since I wrote you last, more than sixty 
nights. You will read it, you, my far-away angel, and you will see 
how much of love and heart I have lavished upon this work, with 
which I am still not very well satisfied. My labour has so tyran- 
nized over me that I have been able to give you only my thoughts. 
I am so weary, and life is such a desert for me! The only real 
sentiment in my present existence is concentrated upon a point a 
thousand leagues away.” 
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On the first of August he wrote: “Twelve days without being 
able to take up my letter to you! Judge by this of my life. It 
is a perpetual combat without rest. The wretches!” (Balzac 
refers to the booksellers and printers, who heaped lawsuits upon 
him in their anxiety to use him for their own profit.) “They do 
not know how much poetry and romance they destroy. My law- 
suit comes on to-morrow. The ‘ Europe Littéraire’ quotes the life 
of Napoleon as told by a soldier of the Imperial Guard in a barn to 
a crowd of peasants—one of the principal bits in the ‘ Medecin de 
Campagne,’ and now here are speculators robbing me, printing frag- 
ments without my permission, and more than twenty thousand 
copies have already been sold! I could prosecute them, but it 
would not be dignified. They neither give my name nor that of 
my work. They assassinate me in silence! They steal my glory 
and my money. One day you shall read this gigantic recital, which 
makes the hardest-hearted weep, and which an hundred journals 
have reproduced. Friends tell me that from one end to the other 
of France there is but one cry of admiration. What will it be then 
for the whole work?” From this, it will be easy to see that valzac 
not only took a deep and an abiding joy in his work, but that he 
was filled with pride when he achieved a triumph. 

The news that Madame Hanska had gone to Switzerland, 
thus placing herself within edsy reach of the lover whom she had 
never seen, caused Balzac a profound emotion. When he thought 
of making an effort to fly to her, and to confirm verbally what he 
had so often written in his passionate letters, he found himself 
really rivetted to the soil, as he so well said. “Nothing,” he wrote, 
“could better describe for you the agitated life that I lead than 
these fragmentary letters which I now send you. I have neither 
the power nor the faculty to give myself an hour for anything 
beside my books and my business. When will all this come to an 
end? I know not. But I am very weary of this perpetual battle 
between men, things, and myself. 

“TI am telling you all my thoughts, but I am almost afraid to 
see you because I should not realise any of your hopes, notwith- 
standing I burn with impatience to see you. Dear unknown soul 
who animates my life, you who drive away my chagrins and revive 
my drooping courage in many painful hours, that hope puts heart 
in me. You count for everything in my prodigious efforts. If I wish 
to be something, if I labour, if I grow pale in the long nights, it is, 
I swear to you, because I live in your emotions—I try to divine 
them. I am in despair at not knowing whether you have finished 
Ferragus, because the story of Madame. Jules is a page full of 
tears, and I find in it the image of the love which is in my heart, 
the love I long for, and which in me has been misunderstood. 
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Why? Doubtless, because I love too deeply. I have a horror of 
all petty things, and I believe in the beautiful without any reserva- 
tion. I wrote in your copy of ‘Louis Lambert’ the Latin phrase 
of Saint Paul, ‘una fides’—One faith, one love. Mon Dieu! I 
love you deeply! Be assured of it! Tell me where you will be in 
October. Then I shall have a fortnight to myself. Choose a 
beautiful place, and let it be, indeed, a heaven tor me.” 

In September of 1833, Balzac was back in his winter quarters, 
as he called them, and had not yet made the journey to Neuchatel. 

“Yesterday,” he wrote, “in re-reading your letter, 1 saw that 
you alone have thoroughly understood my life. You ask how I 
can find the time to write to you. Well, my dear Eve (let me 
abridge your name, it will better tell you that you are the whole 
sex for me, the only woman that there is in the whole world, and 
you fill the world alone, as the first woman did for the first man), 
you alone have had the grace to ask if a poor artist, who has 
hardly time for his tasks, was not making a great sacrifice in 
writing to her whom he loves. Here, none trouble themselves 
about such trifles. Anyone would take from me without scruple all 
my time, and I would willingly consecrate all my life to thinking 
only of you, writing only to you. With what joy, if I were only 
free from care, would I cast upon the altar of love all palms, glory, 
and incense! Love is my life, Eve!” 

In this and succeeding letters, the author is in the very mad- 
ness and ecstasy of love. It would almost seem as if he post- 
poned the visit to Switzerland that he might enjoy the anticipation 
of it. 

“Long ago,” he wrote, “I should have asked you for your pic- 
ture if it had not seemed as if there were ip that request a kind of 
lack of faith. I do not want it until after I have seen you.” Then 
he tells his “flower of Heaven,” with many endearing epithets, 
how he has placed in the letter a lock of hair, “still black,” he 
added, “ but I send it now so as to get ahead of time.” 

While he was writing these extravagant letters, and passing 
all his leisure in thinking of the idol of his heart, he was framing 
that exquisite and sculptural work, so full of the fragrance of good- 
ness and purity that it atones for the extreme license to be found 
in many of his other novels—that perfect classic, “Eugenie 
Grandet.” 

As he wrote these pages he was tasting some of the bitterness 
which inimical critics knew how to pour into his cup of fame. “ All 
the papers,” he wrote on the thirteenth of September, “are attack- 
ing the ‘Medecin de Campagne.’ They tumble over each other to 
get in their dagger thrusts. The spectacle which saddened and 
enraged Lord Byron makes me laugh. I mean to be master of the 
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intellectual world in Europe. Two more years of patience and 
hard work and I shall tread upon the necks of those who would like 
to tie my hands and to clip my wings. Persecution and injustice 
give me a courage as hard as bronze. I am feeble only in the 
presence of tender sentiments. You alone can wound me, Eve. I 
am at your feet; I give you my life and my heart.” 

Early in October, Balzac went to Neuchatel, and there saw his 
love, to meet whom he was obliged to use a thousand precautions, 
although in their meeting there was naught save manifestation of 
pure and platonic affection. 

On his return, he wrote to “ Darling Eve,” that he had found 
in her all the perfection that he loved. To his sister, Madame 
Surville, he wrote with the greatest enthusiasm :— 

“T found there (at Neuchatel) ali which can flatter the thousand 
vanities of the animal called man. The essential,” he says, in 
describing Madame Hanska, “is that we are twenty-seven years 
old, that we are beautiful, that we possess the finest dark tresses 
in the world, the deliciously tinted complexion of a brunette, that 
we have a little love of a young and naif and trusting heart. In 
short, it is a real Madame Lignelle, so imprudent that she was 
ready to throw her arms about my neck before everybody. I will 
not speak of her colossal wealth. What is that compared with her 
beauty.” Then he broke off, “ Mon Dieu, how beautiful is this Val 
de Travers! How ravishing this Lake of Bienne! In the shadow 
of an ancient oak was given the furtive kiss, the first kiss of love! 
Then I swore to wait, and she swore to reserve me her hand and 
her heart.” 

Thus was begun the alliance which had such supreme in- 
fluence over the life of Balzac, and which was not to be crowned 
with the felicity of marriage until seventeen years later. 

This brief interview carried to a still higher pitch of exalta- 
tion the love of Balzac for his Eve. Not a single illusion had been 
lost by the meeting of the lovers. 

“Oh, my mysterious love,” he wrote on his return from Switzer- 
land, “ you who are like a flower buried under the snow, a flower 
ignored by the world. Eve, dear and only woman that the world 
contains for me, you who fill the whole world, forgive me in ad- 
vance all the little ruses that I shall employ to hide from others 
the secret of our hearts. How beautiful I found thee on that Sun- 
day of our meeting, in that pretty violet dress!” The occasions 
when Balzac used the “thee” and “thou” of affection had been 
rare until after the first meeting. “Remember, my spouse, my 
adored one,” he wrote, “keep for ever in your heart the knowledge 
that I am writing night and day, and whether I am merry or sad, 
that in my soul there is an immense love for you, that you fill my 
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heart and my life; that if I do not always express this love well, 
nothing can change or reduce it; that it will always flourish, more 
beautiful, fresher, more gracious, because it 1s a true love, and 
because true love grows and multiplies for ever.’ 

After pages of this splendid love-making, to which Balzac 
brought all the force of his consummate literary talent, and all the 
freshness of an unworn heart, he finished with the simple phrase: 
“Yet I have said nothing of what I wanted to tell you—how true 
and loving I found you, how you seemed to respond to every desire 
of my heart, and even to my caprices!” 

Balzac appears to have experienced a certain relief from his 
self-inflicted terms at hard labour, in pouring tne recital of their 
asperities into the willing ears of his best listener. “Poor angel,” 
he wrote, in October of 1833, “I should much better like to recite 
for you the love of which my soul is full for you, than to tell you 
my tribulations. As for my day, it is irrevocably planned out, as I 
think I have already told you. To bed at six in the evening, after 
my light dinner, and up again at midnight. I am here, leaning on 
this table, of which you already know so much, seated in this chair 
of which you have so often heard, in front of this fire-place, which 
has warmed me for the last six winters, and here I stick daily until 
noon. Then come business meetings, and the small details of 
existence with which we are obliged to occupy ourselves ; later, at 
four o'clock, a bath; then, at five, a light dinner. And afterwards 
I begin again swimming in work, robed in the white gown with the 
silken girdle, of which you by this time must have heard enough.” 

“And here I am just on the point of concluding a contract 
which will make much noise in our envious, jealous, and foolish 
society, and will give the jaundice to those who have the audacity 
to think of walking in my shadow. A very respectable book- 
seller’s firm has bought for 27,000 francs the edition of ‘ Etudes de 
Moeurs au XIXe Siécle,’ twelve octavo volumes, composed of the 
third edition of ‘Scenes from Private Life,’ the first of the ‘ Scenes 
from Country Life,’ and the third from ‘Scenes of Parisian Life.’ 
And here I am momentarily free from my debts, and likely to be 
free, save from what I owe to my mother, in the next seven months, 
to go where I please. If our great scheme has succeeded, I shall 
be rich, and I can do what I desire to do for my mother and still 
have bed, bread, and a white pocket handkerchief for my old age.” 

Through the brain of Balzac were always trotting five or ten 
of these great schemes, none of which came to anything, and most 
of which left him decidedly out of pocket. At one time, he planned 
a vast operation for growing bananas in the environs of Paris, and 
would not be dissuaded from undertaking the work until his friends 
had convinced him that the climate was totally unsuitable. At 
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regular intervals, while he was making the gigantic efforts which 
have become historical, to raise from his shoulders the burden of 
debt which threatened to crush him, he seemed to be tempted by 
some mocking demon once more to step aside into the thorny path 
of ventures. So well known was this peculiarity, that his enthu- 
siastic language concerning new schemes in his letters to Eve, never 
deceived her. She had learned that with the wonderful powers, 
beauties and excellencies of Balzac’s genius, there were compen- 
sating frivolities and blemishes upon which she would be compelled 
to cast only a pitying glance. 

Balzac whimsically recited to Eve the many rumours which 
had prevailed concerning his disappearance from France, when he 
went to see her. After having connected his name with that of 
several great ladies who happened to be travelling in the direction 
of the Alps or Italy just then, and finding each of these rumours 
indignantly contradicted, the gossips had finally fixed upon the 
version that Balzac was incarcerated at Sainte Pelagie, and that he 
could not get out of that famous prison for debt and bad politics 
without paying heavy sums. Over these malicious stories, the 
great giant laughed in his huge, boisterous way, as with his firm, 
delicate hand, he penned page after page of his love letters to the 
lady of his devotion. 

“ My beloved Eve, the sunshine of my days, light of my nights, 
my hope, my adored one, my best beloved, my unique darling— 
when shall I see thee again? Is it an illusion? Have I really seen 
thee? . . . I am working night and day, so as to get another fort- 
night in December to be with thee.” ‘Then he broke off, conscious 
of the creeping hands of the clock, and the work which awaited 
him. “Now one kiss, angel on earth, and I will write thee again 
to-morrow. The nightingale has sung too long. I have neglected 
my work in writing to thee, and ‘ Eugenie Grandet’ is scolding.” 

The next day at noon, the author was troubled and obliged 
to confess that his talent would not serve him as usual. In despair 
he wrote to his Eve: “To-morrow, the signature of the contract. 
But to-morrow everything may be changed. I have done almost 
rothing new on ‘Eugenie Grandet’ or ‘The Adventures of a 
Happy Idea” There,are moments when imagination limps, and 
cannot get along, and now, since my return, I am almost without 
money. I am waiting; they were to come to-day to settle the 
matter. They come not, and now it is for to-morrow. . . . I shall 
never cease to resemble Raphael in his garret. Evidently I still 
have before me another night of my misery.” Then, as if con- 
scious for the moment of his failing for planning castles in the 
air, he added: “For the moment my fantasies are calmed. When 
want steps into the house, I think no more of my desires. Then I 
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take such pleasure in thought in the things which I do not possess, 
and these desires make them so precious to me when I do possess 
them!” After which he gave, in the best Balzac manner, with the 
light and airy touches so famous in his work, a description of his 
fruitless quest of some silver chafing dishes during a long term of 
years. For some months he had been trying from week to week 
to put aside the sum necessary to buy these coveted articles, and 
he was pleased to say that the perpetual desire was almost as com- 
forting as the possession of the coveted objects. 

“Dear confidante of my most secret thoughts, dear precious 
conscience, will you know some day, sweet companion of love, how 
loved you are? You, who went upon faithful wing towards your 
fore-ordained spouse, and flew not away after you had seen him! 
How much I feared that I should not please you! Tell me over 
and over again that you love the man after having loved the mind 
and the heart, since I cannot doubt that the mind and the heart 
have pleased you. My idol, my well-beloved Eve, if you knew 
what a profound impression all that you have done and said has 
made upon me you would never have these doubts, these dis- 
honouring fears. Never say to me again what you have already 
said, ‘You cannot love a woman who made the first advances to 
you. . . The angels are obliged to come down to us from Heaven, 
for we cannot go upto them. They must raise us upon their white 
wings into the sphere where love reigns, and where pleasures are 
pure ideals. Allons! Adieu! treasure, happiness, you to whom 
turn all my desires, you who force me to adore solitude because it 
is full of your image! Farewell until to-morrow!” And then with 
new weariness, the author’s hand wrote: “At noon they will be 
here to sign the contract.” 

The contract was signed, but Balzac was far from being at 
the end of his difficulties. Between the powerful creative effort 
which he had made in giving the “ Eugenie Grandet ” to the world, 
and the intense emotions awakened by his ethereal passion for 
Eve, he seemed to have lost the sense of material things, and to be 
incapable of finding his way among the pitfalls of business. Al- 
though he rejoiced with all his might that the publishers had paid 
him for his “ Etudes de Moeurs ” 27,000 francs, and claimed that no 
author had had such success since Chateaubriand, he was destined 
only to be cast down again, and bitterly to feel the need of money 
for even ordinary expenses, while he was supposed to be rolling in 
wealth, and was at the height of Parisian renown 

“What a high price Nature takes from us for happiness,” he 
wrote late in October. “Still must I toii six months in privation 
and pain in order to be completely happy. But what may not 
happen during six months? It is my inner life which consoles 
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me for all. You would tremble if I were to recite to you all my 
fears and anguish which, like Napoleon, I forget upon the field of 
battle. When I sit down to my little table, I smile, and I am at 
peace. This little table shall belong one day to my Eve, to my 
darling, to my wife. I have had it for ten years; it has been the 
witness of all my misfortunes, has helped to dry all my tears, has 
known all my projects, and understood all my thoughts. My arms 
have worn away places in it, moving back and forth as I have 
written upon it.” There never was more pathetic apostrophe by a 
more laborious, energetic, and painstaking man of genius! 

A day or two after, the humiliations and annoyances began 
again. “I sleep in peace upon a rotten plank,” he wrote to Eve, 
“Nothing else can express my situation. Such vast sums of 
money to pay, and for all that nothing but the pen with which I 
am writing to you!” And then came another miniature monograph 
of his hurried, worried, passionate existence: “I have been cor- 
recting the ‘Femme Abandonné,’ the ‘ Message,’ and the ‘ Celi- 
bataires. That has taken me twenty-six hours since Thursday 
(the letter was written on Saturday), and I have also had to look 
after the press. To handle the public of France is no small affair. 
To get its favour for a work in twelve volumes is a veritable enter- 
prise; it is a campaign. My publisher has given me the tariff of 
the conscience of every literary critic. Would I receive one of 
those creatures here? I would die unknown first.” 

“To-morrow, I shall begin my manuscripts again. I wish to 
finish either ‘Eugenie Grandet’ or ‘The Adventures of a Happy 
Idea’ It is five o'clock; I am going to dine, my only repast to- 
day; then to bed, to sleep. Did I tell thee of the people from 
Berlin, Vienna, and Hamburg, who have complimented me on my 
success in Germany, where, said those gracious personages, there is 
mention of none but thy ‘ Honoré’? I could wish the whole earth 
to talk of me with admiration, so that when I lay my head in your 
lap you could have the whole world at your feet. Farewell for 
to-day, angel! Would I could invent words and caresses for thee 
alone! Here on this spot I have placed a kiss.” 

Two days later the financial horizon was cloudier than ever. 
“ Thursday, I have four or five thousand francs to pay, and literally 
I have not a sou. These are small battles to which I am accus- 
tomed. Since my childhood, I have not yet possessed two sous 
that I could rightly regard as my own, yet up to date I have always 
triumphed. Now I must go out into the world of business to make 
up the sum due. One person will be in the country; another will 
hesitate ; my notes will seem doubtful to him Yet I have 10,000 
francs in good commercial paper in my hands. To-morrow night, 
at the last moment, I shall probably have found somebody to dis- 
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count them, Oh, horrible discount, the two days which I must 
lose!” 

This is a little page which Mr. Disraeli the elder would have 
been glad to have placed in his book on the calamities of authors. 

With stately, yet affectionate dignity, Balzac declined the offers 
of money which his Eve made him from her private purse. For 
that matter they were not sufficient to have aided him materially ; 
yet he certainly never dreamed for an instant of accepting them. 
On Thursday he wrote to her: “Everything is settled. Six 
thousand francs found, five thousand five hundred paid out. There 
is left to the poor poet, five hundred francs, in a beautiful bank bill. 
Joy reigns in the house, and I am asking to-day if Paris is for sale 
While I was busy with my errands, I happened to meet, in the Rue 
de Laffitte, Rothschild! He took me by the hand, and presented 
me to his wife. They were just entering their carriage. Then 
came courteous offers of service, demands why | never came to see 
them, etc. Do you not see me, my love, in conference with the 
prince of finance, talking familiarly with him while interrupted in 
my unsuccessful errand in search of a few francs? Could there 
be anything more fantastic? One word from me, and my 12,000 
francs in commercial paper would have passed into the Rothschild 
abyss! But I did not say it, although he would not have taken a 
sou of discount. When I had left him, I was so amused at the 
situation that I laughed like one possessed.” 

Then, with more than his usual verve, the great man plunged 
into a description of the way in which he finally got together the 
six thousand francs, and his return home triumphant with the one 
bank note after satisfying the most peremptory of his creditors. 
“T have still, before leaving for Geneva, ten thousand francs to 
pay. ‘And where will you get that, Monsieur?’ Out of my ink 
bottle, my beloved Eve.” 

Enchanted with his success, the author popped into the great 
world He went to a fashionable assemblage where the admirable 
Vigano, a singer of the period, surrounded by ladies and gentlemen 
of the upper social world, had just refused to sing. She gave the 
usual excuses, and the mistress of the house was in despair. “I 
arrived,” wrote Balzac, “and was presented to her. At my request 
she at once sat down to the piano, and delighted us all. Thiers 
asked who I was. When told, he said, ‘That explains it’” In 
this naive and good-natured way did Balzac give his mysterious 
Eve some idea of the fame and popularity which he was acquiring. 
“TI went to bed at two this morning, after going home from the 
party on foot through the silent and deserted streets near the 
Luxembourg, admiring the blue sky, the brilliant effects of moon- 
light and of fleecy cloud, above the Luxembourg, the Pantheon, 
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Saint Sulpice, the Val-de-Grace, the Observatoire, and the boule- 
vards, swept along on the torrent of my thoughts” When the 
great man got home that night he found two thousand francs in his 
pocket. “But I could not tell how I got them.” 

This illustrates beautifully the wonderful incoherence of the 
man of genius when away from his writing table. Probably at the 
party he had found an occasion to discount two of the notes with 
which his publishers had paid him; then, absorbed in the creation 
of some new character, had forgotten the circumstance. 

Back again to his toil! “I am once more in my cabinet, cor- 
recting proofs, free from errands in the outside world, taking on 
again my loves, my chimeras. In forty-eight hours I shall have 
settled down once more into my programme of rising at midnight, 
going to bed at six o'clock in the evening—into my frugality and 
my lack of bodily exercise.” 

In a hurried letter, written on the sixth of November, there is 
evidence that the perfect Eve, of whom the romancer rarely spoke 
save in terms of excessive enthusiasm, had wearied of Balzac’s 
eternal devotion to his work, and had left Geneva to amuse her- 
self in travel. 

“Here I am very melancholy and cast down,” he wrote, “ ready 
to weep with vexation, and longing for the serenity which now will 
never come. You have taken a cruel advantage of the distance 
which separates us, of the poverty which hinders me from hiring a 
post chaise, of my engagements, which forbid me to leave Paris 
before the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth of this month You have 
shown that you are a woman; yet I believed that you were an 
angel. I shall love you better, perhaps, in the future; you have 
come down nearer to me. Since I learned the Indian axiom, 
‘ Strike not, even with a flower, the woman guilty of an hundred 
faults, I have made it the réle of my conduct. But it does not 
hinder me to feel, more violently than those who slay their mis- 
tresses ever feel, the injustice, and to harbour the unpleasant 
suspicions. I can write no longer, I am wandering, my ideas are 
all mixed up. After twelve hours of hard work one must have a 
bit of repose, and to-day I shall repose in suffering.” 

A few days later Balzac was seriously ill, more seriously than 
he was willing to admit in his letter to Eve. 

“A little attack of neuralgia was here yesterday,” he wrote. 
“Tt is a secret between myself and my physician, who made me 
swallow a few pills Although he told me that my illness was 
directly due to an excéss of overwork, and though 1 am unwilling 
to believe that pains of the heart awaken the nerves of the head, 
I still think of suppressing two more hours of sleep out of those 
that I have given to myself. Your last letter (evidently one of 
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explanation, and: possibly one of confession), “touches me to the 
heart’s core. I will go to Geneva; I will stay there this winter. 
That will at least deprive you of the right to indulge in suspicions. 
Though it should cause me a thousand misfortunes here, I will go 
to Geneva, and I will there forget everything in contemplation of 
the only heart which gives me life. Farewell! Did I ever tell you 
the story of the man who was obliged to write gay drinking songs 
to get the money with which to bury his adored mistress? To 
work with the heart in mourning is my destiny until your next 
letter comes. I do not know that you have a fair idea of what I 
have before me in order to get away from Paris. I must have 
finished reading the proofs of four volumes, must have settled up 
five difficult cases, paid out eight thousand francs,—and please to 
remember that the four volumes make one hundred sheets, or 100 
by 16 pages, each one to be gone over three or four times, without 
counting the corrections in manuscript! I shall lose my sleep; I 
will risk everything, and you shall see me at your side on the 
twenty-sixth !” 

In the next letter is a little revelation of the fears which Bal- 
zac’s tremendous efforts excited among his friends, and of the 
attitude of his physician to this using up of nature’s capital at such 
lightning speed. 

“ Alas!” he wrote to Eve, “ All that I have been able to do is 
to get one hour taken off from my sleep! I must, it appears, have 
five hours My doctor, who has known me since I was ten years 
old, and whom I saw this morning, is constantly professing that my 
work alarms him. He has threatened me at last with inflammation 
of the integument of the cerebral nerves. ‘Yes, Doctor,’ I said to 
him, ‘if I were burning the candle at both ends,’ but remember 
that for three years past I have been a veritable anchorite, that I 
drink neither wine nor liquors, that my food is weighed methodic- 
ally, and that the sudden awakening of my appeased neuralgia 
came less from labour than from chagrin. The doctor started 
back, and after taking a long look at me, he said, ‘ Really, your 
talent costs you heavily. You are right, those eyes of yours testify 
that you are not given up to pleasure.’” 

But the doctor’s advice did him no good. In the next para- 
graph he wrote: “There are three printing establishments at 
‘work on the four volumes of which I wrote, and none is making 
the proper progress. As for myself, from midnight to noon I 
write ; that is to say, I sit twelve hours in my chair improvising in 
the full force of the term. Then from noon to four o'clock [ cor- 
rect my proofs. At five I dine, at half-past five I am in bed.” So 
he had gone directly back to his old programme. At the close 
of this letter, he added: “There is a sublime scene, in my opinion, 
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in ‘Eugenie Grandet.’ It is where she offers her fortune to her 
cousin.” Here is another proof that when a man of genius strikes 
out a true creation, he knows it and appreciates it as well as any 
of his readers afterwards is able to do. 

Surrounded by enemies, who delighted in spreading the most 
absurd rumours as to his habits and his literary talents, Balzac 
found but little consolation outside of his lonely and laborious life. 
If for a few hours he went out into the circle of calumniators, he 
was heartily glad to get back again among his own creations, where 
he was at least at peace. Again and again, in the midst of his 
financial troubles, which sometimes drove him almost mad, money 
was offered him by the far-off Eve, out of a fortune which he knew 
to be ample; but he continued to refuse in the most graceful and 
winning manner. Here and there, at this epoch of the correspond- 
ence, occurs a more formal letter, evidently written so that it might 
be read by other members of Madame Hanska’s family. These 
letters are veritable masterpieces of literary form, and are filled 
with delightful gossip of the Paris of the day 

In a letter written shortly before his second departure for 
Geneva, is the following characteristic note: “Yesterday my 
arm chair, my faithful companion of the watch, broke down. This 
is the second chair I have had killed under me since the commence- 
ment of the great battle.” Then he added, as if doubting whether 
he were not ruining his health, “coffee no longer does me any 
good. I must stop drinking it for awhile; perhaps then I shall feel 
its old stimulating qualities again.” He stipulated that during his 
visit to Geneva he should be allowed to work twelve hours daily, 
as it was absolutely necessary to the maintenance of his engage- 
ments. “Alas!” he added with a sigh, “ Nature made me for love ; 
was it for that that I am condemned to eternal labour ?” 

The rest of the correspondence is one long series of ardent 
protestations of affection, mingled with stories of his extraordinary 
labour, and his troubles with his creditors. “I am the slave of the 
printers,” he wrote, doubtless feeling the servitude bitterly enougn. 
Earning tens of thousands of francs, he was unable to economize 
enough for the journey to Geneva, and it was not until the end of 
1833 that he saw for the second time the Eve who had been so 
much to his inner life. His health was already broken During 
the last period of the work upon “Eugenie Grandet” he wrote 
eighteen hours a day, and as he himself confessed, kept down the 
general irritation of the nervous system prodcued by this tremen- 
dous strain, only by taking a great number of baths daily. 

This early phase of Balzac’s love for the lady who was long 
afterwards to become his wife, is like dazzling sunshine playing 
through drifting clouds. Self-sentenced to a life more laborious 
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than that of any galley slave, his vast brain teeming with an hun- 
dred creations every year, with his encyclopedic memory taxed to 
the utmost, his sensitive and shy nature cut to the quick by the 
harsh demands of creditors who would never have troubled him 
had it not been for his conscientious desire to repay them to the 
last penny—it is wonderful that he lived through long years, evea 
of lesser labour ; strange that the heart did not break or the brain 
give way. In all the history of literary toil there is no other record 
of passionate concentration upon art equal to that of Balzac. When 
Victor Hugo stood beside the dying author’s bed in the mansion in 
which Balzac had at last come to live with the Eve of his devotion, 
the great poet was amazed that the mighty romancer, who had 
scarcely touched his fiftieth year, looked so old and worn. But to 
his serene temperament, such vast excesses as those of Balzac were 
so foreign that perhaps he could not fully appreciate them. In- 
stead of wondering at Balzac’s premature old age, all the world 
that knew of his career would have wondered that he had lived so 
long. He died happy, for he died in the full realisation of a pure 
love which had upheld him through some of the oitterest trials that 
ever fall to the lot of man ~ 


EDWARD KING. 





LOST GREEK LITERATURE. 


ALTHOUGH on first thought it may seem like time wasted, and 
labour spent in vain, to deal with what does not exist, such is not 
necessarily the case. In our mental efforts to reconstruct the past, 
we are often obliged to infer a good deal from very meagre data. 
When we have before us sufficient evidence of things that once 
existed, it will add somewhat to the completeness of our knowledge 
of what took place far up the stream of time, and of some phases 
of intellectual activity, if we have before us that evidence in sys- 
tematic form. Students of both physical and psychic phenomena 
are constrained at every step to draw wide inferences from limited 
data. When one takes a survey of the literary output of the Greek 
people for ten or twelve centuries after they first appear on the 
field of fairly authentic history, we cannot but be astounded 1t its 
enormous extent. This fact becomes all the more impressive when 
we remember that before the Christian era the Greek language and 
Greek modes of thought had worn so deep a channel in the human 
consciousness that almost all mental activity that was not confined 
to a purely local field, flowed through it. Sir Henry Maine hardly 
stated the case too strongly when he declared that whatever moves, 
except the blind forces of the physical universe, is due to the 
Greeks. A brief record of the losses Greek literature has sustained 
through the ravages of time enables us, by means of the construc- 
tive imagination, to form a juster conception of the mental fecun- 
dity of the most remarkable people that has contributed to the 
history of our race, than we can obtain from a severely intensive 
study of the more or less complete masterpieces alone that still 
exist. It seemed to me, therefore, not amiss or without profit, to 
endeavour to collect within a brief compass the accessible testimony 
bearing upon Greek authors and their writings up to a period not 
far from the Christian era. Such a record will, from the nature 
of the subject, always remain more or less incomplete. 

In the nature of the case a beginning must be made with epic 
poetry, not because the greater portion of it belongs to the epic 
age, but because a great deal of it has to do with the epic era. 
What has survived from this domain forms only a small part of 
what the ancients possessed ; and it would be an unwarranted as- 
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sumption to take for granted that we have all that is best. It is 
possible, however, to learn the contents of some of the ancient epics 
with more or less fulness, and in some cases even the form, from 
scattered notices and direct or indirect quotations. But it hardly 
admits of a doubt that if we had a larger number of longer extracts 
from the lost poems we should be in possession of not a little 
additional light upon many obscure points in the early history of 
the Greeks. For, whilst most of them were late productions, they 
incorporated early traditions. The following are the titles of the 
lost epics, as they are generally given: Theogonia, Titanomachia, 
Oidipodeia, Thebais, Epigonoi, Kypria, Aithiopis, Mikra Ilias, Iliou 
Persis, Nostoi, Telegonia. Of the first two almost nothing has 
been preserved, but they are generally believed to have been 
elaborations of hints contained in the Homeric Poems. They 
probably embodied many of the current traditions that bore upon 
the themes dealt with in these poems. The next three were 
evidently concerned with legends that had grown up around the 
early history of Thebes—a city that seems from time immemorial 
to have been “old in story.” Even in the time of Herodotus, the 
Epigonoi was regarded as the work of Homer, although he has 
himself some doubts (IV., 32). Whether it was still in existence, 
or any part of it, in the time of Pausanias, cannot be determined 
from his language. He seems to have regarded it as the best of 
the ancient epics, next to the Homeric Poems. These three epics 
were nearly twice the length of the Odyssey. 

When we consider the fertility of the Theban soil in legends, 
it must have appeared strange to the ancients, as it does to us, 
that the City of Seven Gates occupies so inconspicuous a place in 
Homer, and that he nowhere refers to its capture. Perhaps this 
omission, and a passage in the Fourth Book of the Iliad suggested 
to some later poet the propriety of composing an epic describing 
the event. The Epigonoi were Aigialeus the son of Adrastos, 
Alkmaion the son of Amphiaraos, Diomedes the son of Tydeus, 
Promachus the son of Parthenopoios, Sthenelos the son of 
Kapaneus, Thersandros the son of Polyneikes, and Euryalos the 
son of Mekistios. It is unfortunate that we have no means of 
knowing to what extent Statius incorporated into his Thebais 
legends used by the older poets. His poem will be spoken of 
further on. The Kypria was also popularly attributed to Homer ; 
Herodotus was, however, convinced that it was the production of 
some other poet (Book II., 117). His verdict can hardly mean any- 
thing else than that its style and method of treatment were un- 
Homeric. Judging from the way he refers to the poem we may 
assume that he did not profess to know who its author was. It 
consisted of eleven books, and, presumably, of about seven thou- 
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sand lines. That it was chiefly concerned with the affairs of 
Cyprus may be confidently taken for granted, although it oegan 
with the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. The Little Iliad of 
Lesches seems to have covered the same ground; the author’s 
manner of dealing with the theme must, however, have been dif- 
ferent. It consisted of four Books. The Aithiopis was divided 
into five Books; the Sack of Troy (Iliou Persis), into two. It is 
sometimes suggested that the later epic poets started from some 
hint found in our Homer, and spun out long poems with the aid of 
their imagination solely. This seems to me extremely improbable. 
The more consistent view is that they made use of current tradi- 
tions that are either not in Homer at all, or not in the form in 
which we now have them. The close adherence of the .ragic 
poets to the popular myths makes it almost certain that the epic 
poets followed, in the main, the same course. We find, for example, 
legends in the Aeneid that are not mentioned in the Homeric 
poems. That the same legend was, in many cases, in circulation 
in more than one form is evident, not only from the tragic poets, 
but also from the testimony of such witnesses as Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and Virgil, who differ from each other in their ac- 
counts of the wanderings of Aeneas. A Colophonian named Anti- 
machos composed a long epic, a prolix Thebais, that is generally 
supposed to have been the model for that of Statius. Both this 
work and his Lyde seem to have been in existence in the time of 
Quintilian, who ranks its author high among the poets of the 
second class. The Nostoi, as its name implies, professed to relate 
the Return of the Heroes after the sack of Troy. The Telegonia, 
in two Books, is believed to have been a sort of Appendix to the 
Odyssey; but it is wholly lost. I may further mention briefly, 
Eumelos, a Corinthian, supposed to have been a contemporary of 
Archias, the Syracusan, who composed a Corinthiaka, a Europia, a 
Bougonia, and some lyrics; a Laconian, Kinaithon, the author of a 
genealogical poem ; a Chersias, who composed an epic that seems 
to have been no longer in existence in the time of Pausanias; an 
Asios of Samos, the author of an epic and some satirical poems. 
To these are to be added, Aristeas of Proconnesus, with a mytho- 
logical poem in three Books ; Peisander, a Rhodian, who composed 
a Heracleia in two Books; Panyassis, an uncle of Herodotus, the 
author of an epic in fourteen Books, together with a Troica and 
some shorter poems. Ancient writers on Greek literature give us 
some hints of Naupactia Epea; of an Atthis by Hegesinus; of a 
Phoronis by an unknown author; of a Thesprotis; of a Theseis; 
of several Heracleia, in addition to those mentioned elsewhere. To 
a certain Choirilos of Samos is attributed a Persica, and a Samiaca. 
Horace twice mentions a later Choirilus of Iasos, who was well 
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repaid by his patron Alexander the Great for his wretched verses. 
Curtius also speaks of him as an inferior poetaster. The liberality 
with which he was rewarded drew attention to the lack of merit in 
his poetry. In the Alexandrian era we hear of epics, besides those 
already mentioned, by Simonides, by Leschides, by Musaios, of 
which Alexander was also the theme, including his successors, but 
of which nothing is now known to exist. 

Perhaps they would have preserved for us a few facts in the 
life of this titanic personality not elsewhere recorded. Doubtless 
the lost epics of Apollonius of Rhodes, on the founding of several 
different cities, contained a few traditions now wholly forgotten. 
The same may be said of Rhianus, although Pausanias borrowed 
freely from his Messeniaca; and of the two Euphorions, of whom 
next to nothing is known except that he of Chalcis was conspicuous 
for his ugliness and noted as a writer of much verse. Together 
with Aratus, we may name Nicandrus of Colophon, who is ‘ittle 
known directly, but whose works enjoyed the honour of veing 
liberally excerpted by the Romans, and upon whose style some of 
them materially improved. The centuries before the Greeks 
adopted the art of writing, and especially before the art came into 
general use, gave rise to a large number of oracular verses, most of 
them anonymous, but many of them associated with celebrated 
sanctuaries. A considerable’ number of those have been preserved, 
but probably only a small portion, since every unusual event, t-oth 
in the lives of important individuals, and in the vicissitudes of cities, 
called thém into existence. With a Greek to think and to speak 
seem to have been virtually synonymous terms. While many of 
these sayings are still preserved, it is doubtful if a single one is in 
its original form. Retracing now our steps, then turning our face 
with the current of time, we find ourselves, after some centuries, 
among Greeks whose interest in epic poetry began to wane, and 
whose capacity to enter fully into the spirit of heroic verse began 
to diminish. Folk-poetry gradually ceased to flourish. The in- 
dividual was now slowly emerging from the mass, and coming to 
realise himself as a separate personality ; in other words, he began 
to think and reflect. It was in this period that lyrical poetry had 
its birth. Like men, so the gods began to take clearer outlines and 
to be treated lyrically. It is probable that the Homeric Hymns 
represent a transition stage. The man in whom feeling pre- 
dominated expressed himself in various forms of verse; the man 
in whom the reasoning powers were strongest formulated for him- 
self a system of the universe. It is remarkable how many so- 
called philosophers appear in this age. In Hesiod, the epic im- 
pulse is not quite extinct, while his reflections do not extend much 
beyond the narrow circle of his personal experience. To Xeno- 
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phanes of Colophon, who flourished about the middle of the pre- 
Christian century, two epics are attributed: one on the founding of 
his native city, the other on the Migration from Sicily into Elea. 
We may be certain, however, that the man who could ridicule the 
anthropomorphic conception of the gods current in his time, had 
little talent and less inclination to compose verses after the manner 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. It would be interesting to see how 
the author of Silloi dealt with subjects that he considered fit 
themes for epic. Of this comparatively voluminous writer and 
daring thinker, about seventy elegiac lines have come down to us. 

If we follow the order of development of the human mind, we 
shall put the lyric poets before the philosophers. The imagina- 
tion grows more rapidly than the reasoning faculty. But how little 
do we know of the beginnings of Greek lyric poetry to which a 
few pages are to be given here! To us Terpander, Clonas, Polym- 
nastus, Sacadas, Echembrotus, Chrysothemis, Thaletas, and not a 
few others, are hardly more than names. To the first of these is 
accorded the glory of being a sort of John the Baptist of Greek 
lyricism. Born about 700 B.C., in Lesbos, he came to Sparta at a 
time when this people was torn by factions; but he seems to have 
impressed all with his talents, and, though a foreigner, to have 
attained a high degree of authority. That the Spartans at this 
time were less exclusive, less conservative, and less self-sufficient 
than they afterwards became, is evident not only from this circum- 
stance, but also from the fact that they permitted a man who was 
not a native, to add three strings to the lyre. The literary remains 
of this remarkable personage comprise less than a score of lines. 

Nothing in the history of thought is more remarkable than 
the activity of the Greek mind in the fifth and fourth century before 
Christ, in what may be designated, somewhat loosely, the domain 
of Philosophy. Strictly speaking, much of this thought was ex- 
tremely crude. It was, however, a serious quest after truth. Pro- 
fessor Diels, in his “ Fragmenta der Vor-Sokratiker,” cites upwards 
of four hundred names of men who contributed something to the 
advance of philosophic thought, even though the advance may often 
have been in the form of a spiral. Any movement is better than 
stagnation, and is almost certain to lead somewhere. So it came 
about that probably the least systematic of the thinkers cited was 
not wholly without influence, or without making some impress upon 
the structure of Greek philosophy as it appeared in the complete 
form it presented in its fulness. Unfortunately, most of these four 
hundred names are little more than names. Hence it comes that, 
although Professor Diels has given us an octavo volume of more 
than six hundred pages, the actual quotations occupy but a small 
part of it. The second edition is published in two volumes. We 
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know that some time after the death of the master, Aeschines the 
Sphettian wrote dialogues in the Socratic manner, several of which 
were held to be genuine in the time of Diogenes of Laerte. They 
have all since perished. Neither do we possess anything of 
Eucleides of Megara, nor of Phaidon of Elis, well known from the 
Platonic dialogues of the same name, nor of Antisthenes of Athens, 
who wrote voluminously, nor of Aristippus of Cyrene, all of whom 
belonged to the Socratic circle. It is probable that in the realm 
of philosophy we have lost little that is of value. The discussions 
of the philosophers were chiefly metaphysical or transcendental, 
and settled no problems once for all. They kept appearing again 
and again; thus we have a fairly complete catena of writings that 
was not broken even by the centuries that proved so destructive to 
Greek letters in general. 

The first volume of the fourth edition of Bergk’s “ Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci,” is wholly taken up with Pindar. The works of 
this poet in their completé form appear originally to have been 
divided into seventeen Books, and to have comprised verses in an 
extraordinary variety of metrical forms. It is probable that we 
have enough of Pindar to énable us to pass a correct judgment 
upon his character as a whole. On the other hand, when we read 
Horace’s extravagant eulogy, we are almost constrained to doubt 
it. The second volume contains the names and literary remains 
of fifty poets who are credited with having composed elegies, and 
ten iambographs. As considerably more than one-fourth of the 
volume is given to Theognis, and one-half of the volume to Solon, 
Archilochus, Hipponax, and Aristotle, it is evident that the space 
filled by all the rest is very small. The third volume contains the 
names of forty-eight melic poets, to whom 640 pages are given. 
Sappho, Alczus, Anacreon, directly and indirectly, and Simonides, 
occupy more than two-thirds of the volume. There is, therefore, 
not much space needed for the remaining forty-three. While the 
edition now in preparation will contain a number of additions, it is 
to be noted that much in these volumes is confessedly spurious, and 
therefore what the Germans call herrenlos. Probably quite one- 
third of the contents of volumes two and three is of doubtful 
authenticity, and cannot be safely used to portray the personality 
of the individual to whom the fragment is attributed, except with 
many reservations. A few words about some of these names will 
suffice here. 

We have only about a score of lines from the works of Cal- 
linus of Ephesus. We do not even know the extent of the writings 
of the man who so vigorously exhorted his fellow-citizens to repel 
the incursions of the Cimmerians. We should also be glad to have 
further information, at first hand, about Tyrtaeus the son of 
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Echembrotus. Current anecdotes make it evident that he was an 
interesting and forceful character. The Alexandrians had couected 
his verses in five Books ; our collection of his literary remains does 
not exceed 150 lines. We are still worse off in regard to Mimnermus 
of Colophon, a favourite of the Alexandrians, and of the Romans. 
We should like to hear him describe more in detail the change his 
feelings underwent in the period that elapsed between his earlier 
and later productions. But unless some future “find” increases 
our stock we shall have to be content with less than a hundred 
lines. No man of antiquity occupies a higher or more honoured 
place in the history of Athens than Socrates. It is sometimes said 
of him that he was to his fellow-countrymen what Tyrtzus was to 
the Spartans. He was all that and much more. In the time of 
Diogenes of Laerte there were still extant some five thousand of 
his verses; we have hardly more than one-twentieth of this num- 
ber. Theognis is the only Greek elegiac poet whose works are still 
fairly complete. Archilochus was generally regarded by his fellow- 
citizens as the peer of Homer. Glowing with the fire of passion, 
master of biting sarcasm, consummate artist in the choice and 
manipulation of words that should clearly and vigorously express 
his shrewd observations on men and things, peasant, filibuster, un- 
successful wooer,—how accurately he would paint for us with words 
the glowing passions that raged in his breast! But alas! only a 
few fragments have come down to us on which to base a direct 
verdict. It is true scholars have succeeded in getting together some 
two hundred lines, but they are for the most part disjecta membra, 
out of which it is not possible to construct the man’s mind with any 
degree of completeness. Scarcely less interesting, though less cele- 
brated, were Simonides of Amorgus, and Hipponax of Ephesus, 
the latter of whom composed in the manner of Archilochus. Of 
the former we have what appears to be a complete poem of more 
than a hundred lines; of the latter, almost nothing. Gladly would 
we exchange the seven hundred verses of the Mimes of Herondas 
for an equal number from either of the three last-named, although 
he is not without interest for the portrayal of a declining age, or 
wholly devoid of talent. 

Alceus and Sappho! How much the Romans admired them ; 
how fervently Horace praises them, and how diligently he studied 
their poems! Evidently the Augustan age possessed many more 
of them than we now have, although the existing fragments should 
perhaps not be called inconsiderable, even if very incomplete. 
When we read that the Alexandrians had teen Books of Alczus’ 
poems we realize how great the destruction that time has wrought. 

The poems of Alcman of Sardis were collected by the Alexan- 
drians in six Books. The fragments discovered by Marriette in 
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1855 are ill-suited to inform us what manner of mind and what 
degree of talent were the portion of this ex-slave. Both must have 
been of no common order, since the first place was assigned to him 
in the Alexandrian canon. His works were still read with pleasure 
in the second century of the Christian era ; but soon they are heard 
of no more. Bergk gives to Anacreon and Anacreontea more than 
one hundred pages, so that we have quite enough of this sensualist 
to give us a correct idea of his conception of life. Yet, as the 
Alexandrians had five Books of his poems, it is probable that we 
have a relatively small portion of the utterance of this muse. The 
name of Arion of Methymna is familiar to every schoolboy from 
the story told by Herodotus of his rescue from drowning by a 
dolphin. But of his brilliant career as a composer of lyrics only a 
brief record exists, and not a line of his compositions. Of Ibycus, 
another peripatetic poet, whose memory received a new lease of 
life through Frederic Schiller, the ancients possessed seven Books 
of verse. Suidas tells us that they also had twenty-six books of 
poems by Stesichorus. Some of these may have been very small. 
Moreover, as his labours were chiefly given to the treatment of 
mythological subjects in lyrical form, we have probably lost little 
cf value in his case. 

Few Greek lyric poets are more frequently named than 
Simonides of Ceos, the son of Leoprepes, and the author of the 
epitaph upon his friend Megistias, who fell with Leonidas at the 
pass of Thermopyle. In great repute were his elegies upon 
famous battles fought by the Greeks against Persian invaders. This 
brilliant composer of verse, this Greek Voltaire in some respects, 
who was always ready to give his services to those who were able 
and willing to pay for them, made usé of a great variety of metres 
on a great variety of themes. We have no evidence of the extent 
of his works, but it is certain that what has come down to us is but 
a small portion of his entire output. 

Bacchylides, one of the nine lyric poets to whom was accorded 
in later times the highest place, has been so fortunate as to be 
born again in these last years. Instead of the few fragments 
hitherto known we are now in possession of so much of his verse 
‘that we may be said to be fairly familiar with his mind and art. 
Albeit, what we possess must be but a small part of what existed 
so late as the time of the Emperor Julian, who is said to have 
derived much pleasure from the reading of his poetry. Mention 
should also be made of Critias and Theognis, who were of the 
Thirty Tyrants, as well as lyric poets; of Meletas, one of the 
accusers of Socrates, and of Cleophon. Philetas, private tutor ‘n 
the family of the first Ptolemy, a teacher of Theocritus and Zeno- 
dotus, scholar, poet, a man honoured in his day above most of his 
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contemporaries, has handed down to us hardly more than a name 
and a reputation. Of the three Books of Elegies composed by his 
younger friend Hermesianax, we have not more than a hundred 
lines. Of Phanocles, another elegiac poet, and perhaps a contem- 
porary, we have still less. This is, perhaps, no real loss when we 
consider the repulsive theme to which he devoted his muse. What 
a meagre part of the enormous literary output of Callimachus we 
possess in the six hymns and sixty-four epigrams that have been 
transmitted to our time! This, the most learned man of his age, 
and one of the world’s great scholars, is said to have written eight 
hundred books. If he took his own prescription, which reads: “A 
big book is a big bore,” the largest of them was of moderate com- 
pass. His catalogue raisonné, or Gelehrtenlexikon, according to 
report, doubtless contained much information that is now nowhere 
to be found. This was the first literary history, or history of litera- 
ture. The loss of it is much more to be deplored than that of all 
his other writings. The translation of his Coma Berenices by 
Catullus, so finely edited by Professor Nigra, gives us a fair idea 
of his literary method. I may also place here Alexander A£tolus, 
the extent of whose poetical compositions is unknown ; Parthenius 
of Nica, a voluminous and rather insipid poet; Castorion of 
Soloi; Hermocles of Cyzicus ; Isyllus called of Epidauri, of whom 
something is known at first hand since 1886; Antinous and Cleo- 
chares whom we call of Delphi, and whose recently discovered 
pzans on Apollo were presumably not their only compositions ; and 
Philodemus the Locrian. 

The composers of epigrams need merely to be named here, 
though I shall make an exception in the case of Anyte of Tegea, 
whom Antipater lauded as the female Homer, and who doubtless 
was the author of a good many things besides those “skits,” from 
which she is chiefly known. What a long and varied list of poetical 
productions Suidas assigns to Theocritus! Yet how meagre the 
list that gives us the titles of his extant writings! Our chief con- 
solation in this instance should, perhaps, be derived from the re- - 
flection that what we have is probably the most distinctly repre- 
sentative of our author. We are presumably none the worse off 
for having so little of his somewhat feeble imitators, Bion and 
Moschus. Their works, too, are in a large measure lost. 

Of dithyrambic and nomic poets, at least a dozen names be- 
longing to the latter part of the fifth and the fourth century B.C. are 
known, some of them only from inscriptions, but almost nothing at 
first hand of their works. Since 1902 we have more than two 
hundred verses from a nome by Timotheos of Miletus, a sort of 
monologue portraying a battle between the Greeks and Persians. 
For the present, this is the oldest Greek manuscript known. Men- 
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tion may also be made, in this connection, of Aristoxenus of Taren- 
tum, whose date is about 350 B.C. He not only wrote on music, 
but compiled some esteemed biographies of philosophers. The 
commentators on Homer were literally legion. Who were the 
first scholars that set themselves to this task is not definitely known, 
although Theagenes of Rhegium, who lived in the time of Cam- 
byses, is generally regarded as the pioneer in this domain. In his 
Ion, Plato names as interpretators of the prince of epic poets, 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Stesimbrotus of Thasus, and Glauco of 
Teus. There is room here only for the names of the well known 
Homeric scholars and grammarians, Venodotus, Eratosthenes oi 
Carystus, Polemo, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, Crates 
of Mallos, and Alexander Polyhistor. As precursors in the Attic 
drama may be named Pratinas and his son; Phrynichus and his 
son; and Choirilus. But their extant literary remains are too 
scanty to enable us to form a just idea of their manner. The first 
is said to have composed fifty dramas; the second, about the same 
number; while the last is credited with no less than one hundred 
and sixty, doubtless, an exaggeration. To Aéschylus are ascribed 
from seventy to ninety. Only seven are now known to exist. His 
son Euphorion composed some tragedies, and his nephew, Philocles, 
is credited by Suidas with an even hundred. His sons Morsimus 
and Melanthius received the delicate attentions of Aristophanes in 
Pax, 203 ff. Astydamas, the son of Morsimus, was, in later times, 
believed to have produced two hundred and forty tragedies. This 
number is, however, quite beyond probability. His son also com- 
posed dramas, as did likewise Theodectes the Lydian, Polyeidos, 
Moschion, Dicaiogenes, Aphareus, Cleainetus, Diogenes the Cynic, 
Python, and others. An Achilleis by. Aristarchus of Tegea was 
translated by Ennius into Latin, but he is not known to have com- 
posed anything else. Sophocles is said to have written one hun- 
dred and twenty-three dramas. As in the case of his most distin- 
guished predecessor, we have but seven, and a few insignificant 
fragments. There is not much doubt that Euripides wrote and 
published ninety-two tragedies, or quasi-tragedies. Out of this 
vast repertoire seventy-three have disappeared, except a few lines 
culled here and there from other authors. To Iophon, a son of 
Sophocles, fifty dramas are assigned; and Aristo, another son, is 
thought to have produced at least a few. A younger Sophocles 
composed not less than a dozen. Other tragedians are a younger 
Euripides, Xenocles, and Garcinos. The last-named had a son 
who bore his father’s name, and wrote a long list of tragedies. 
Agathon is introduced to us by Aristophanes in the Thesmophoria- 
zuse, and by Plato in his Symposion, as a man of fine manners, 
nimble wits, agreeable disposition, as a poet and a musician; but 
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we know nothing of him at first hand as an author. Many of his 
contemporaries wrote tragedies and poems of different kinds. To 
Achaius, a younger rival of Sophocles, are assigned as many as 
forty-four dramas, of which number eleven received prizes ; and to 
Neophron, one hundred and twenty; Ion of Chios, who belonged 
to the same period, was a sort of precursor of Schiller and Goethe, 
as he wrote, or compiled, not only Reminiscences of Travel and a 
brief history, but also tragedies and lyric poems. Yet this long 
list of names is represented to us directly by only the few dramas 
enumerated above. All the rest, so far as we know—and there 
must have been some thousands—have been swept into oblivion 
by the slow-moving but resistless current of time. Dionysius the 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, once gained the first prize in Athens with 
a tragedy. Why should he not, since he was well able to pay the 
price? It is probable that the large assignment of plays to a not 
inconsiderable number of Greek composers was made in later times 
from internal evidence—never very reliable—as scholars came upon 
titles that to them were anonymous. Turning to comedy, we find 
at the head of the list Epicharmus, with at least thirty-six produc- 
tions. His dialogues were both witty and wise. He was, however, 
preceded in a minor way, by Susarion in Attica and Phormis in 
Syracuse. Upon the writings of the Sicilian Epicharmus, Apollo- 
dorus wrote a commentary in ten Books. Both the originals and 
the commentary are no longer in existence. Much after the man- 
ner of comedy were the Mimes, several of which were produced by 
Sophron, and a few by his son Xenarchus. Passing now per- 
manently from Italy to Athens, we come first upon the names of 
Chionides, Ecphantides, and Magnes. The last receives favour- 
able mention by Aristophanes, in the Knights IL, 525 ff. Farther, 
may be named Cratinus, Crates, of whom we possess fifteen titles, 
Pherecrates, of whose comedies seventeen titles are known, Tele- 
cleides, and Hermippos. To this list should be added about a 
dozen others, most of whom are known by name, although of a few 
some small fragments have been preserved, and in the case of 
several, enough to provide us with an outline of the plot. Eupolis 
was not only a distinguished poet, as is proved by his having gained 
the first prize several times, and by his relations with Aristophanes, 
the two poets having indulged in reciprocal charges of plagiarism. 
He seems to have stood next to Aristophanes in public favour. We 
have about twenty titles of comedies produced by him. Phrynicus, 
the comic poet, who is also mentioned by Aristophanes in the 
Frogs, was the author of ten pieces. Plato—the philosopher's 
name, can hardly be said to have been Plato—is credited with 
twenty-eight comedies, some of which are known by title. The 
names of at least eight other poets of this class or a few facts 
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about them are matters of record ; as, for example, that Alcibiades 
had an unbounded admiration for Hegemon. It is a familiar fact, 
however, that the only representative of Attic comedy known to us 
by existing productions is Aristophanes, although of his forty-four 
comedies only one-fourth has been preserved. Then, too, what 
havoc time has played with the Middle and the New Comedy! 
Not one complete play is left to us. We are enabled to form some 
idea of the plots of a considerable number from the paraphrases of 
Plautus and Terence ; albeit, we stand on a very insecure footing 
when we say of a certain passage in the Latin that it is borrowed 
from the original Greek. The names of fifty-seven poets, and as 
many as eight hundred separate productions, make up the long 
roster of what once was, but has since ceased to be. This extended 
list is of no use to us except to deepen our regret that it is no 
shorter. Nevertheless, it is probable that the whole mass had but 
small historical or sociological value. On the other hand, there is 
not much doubt that if we possessed a considerable number of these 
comedies, we should be able to get a deeper insight into Greek 
civilization during the century and a half that succeeded the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, than is possible from our meagre materials. We 
could fairly wel! dispense with most of the rest that is lost if we 
only had a few comedies of Menander; yes, if we had but a single 
one in its entirety. We have the names of more than a hundred 
of his compositions, and a not inconsiderable number of fragments. 
These are constantly increasing, and set forth in a striking hght the 
proverbial sententious wisdom of the master in this field. The 
twentieth century has been particularly beneficent in respect to this 
poet. It has furnished us with a larger number of verses from his 
comedies than were known up to the year 1900. We now possess 
nearly two thousand. Of one comedy 591 verses are extant, 504 
being virtually complete. Nevertheless, only in the case of a com- 
paratively small number have scholars come to a substantial agree- 
ment as to the title under which they should be placed. By one 
of those fortunate accidents that have so frequently occurred dur- 
ing the last few decades, M. Lefebvre discovered, in 1905, while 
making excavations on the site of the ancient Aphroditopolis, the 
fragments of which mention is made above. They demonstrate 
that the imitations furnished us by Plautus and Terence are largely 
lacking in the delicate touch, the subtle wit, the exquisite taste, of 
their origirials. The Roman comedians evidently could not appre- 
ciate the finer qualities of their originals, or felt constrained to 
adapt them to their audiences. Buffoonery was clearly more to 
their taste than real comedy. Few data in the history of literature 
exhibit more clearly and forcibly the impotence of man to revive, 
of set purpose, creative power in this domain, than the efforts of 
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the Alexandrian kings to bring about a renascence of tragedy. We 
hear of a tragic pleiad, but we know neither all of their names, nor 
that of their productions, and we have only one complete drama, 
the Alexandra of Lycophron, who was one of the Seven. Of the 
Mimes that were so popular in this age, we should know nothing 
at first hand had not a fortunate recovery, in 1890, brought to light 
some of those of Herondas. 

While the works of the Greek, or more strictly speaking, of 
the Athenian orators, have not been exempt from the fate that has 
befallen other departments of literature, it is probable that the loss, 
in this domain, is least to be regretted, for the reason that the exist- 
ing remains of Greek eloquence are sufficiently extensive to enable 
us to form a correct idea of its character on the one hand; and, on 
the other, because most of the orators are so unjust to their op- 
ponents and so given to villification, that little dependence can be 
placed upon what they say. No doubt if we had the privilege of 
choice we could easily select from the matter on hand a good deal 
that we should willingly exchange for what we have not. When 
we consider what a great man Gorgias was to his contemporaries, 
and with what care he elaborated his discourses, it is surely matter 
for regret that not one of them is known to exist. Hardly less 
famous in his day, and perhaps equally eloquent, was his contem- 
porary Thrasymachus ; yet he, too, is little more to us than a name 
and an epitaph. Proceeding to take account of other well known 
orators, who lived in the hey-day of Greek eloquence, I may place 
at the head of my list Lycurgus, of whom we have only a single 
oration. Knowing, as we have reason to believe we do, his probity, 
his ability as a statesman, especially as a financier, we should doubt- 
less be better informed about Athenian affairs if we had more. 
Although the Alexandrians possessed fifteen, this number must 
have been but a small portion of the harangues prepared and de- 
livered by him. Many of them were directed against defaulters, or 
against persons whose loyalty was under suspicion, or against more 
or less open traitors. The only oration that has come down to us 
was directed against a man charged with high treason, but who 
escaped by a tie-vote of the dicasts. Of Antiphon’s harangues, 
about forty genuine ones were in existence for a long time. While 
we have about a dozen outlines, not more than two or three are 
regarded as being what is claimed for them. Andocides, who is 
represented as the least important of the ten Attic orators, has 
come down to us with four discourses, perhaps, in reality, with but 
two. Lysias is credited with more than four hundred harangues, 
of which number 233 were held to be genuine by the ancients. Out 
of this formidable array, time has spared only thirty-four, some of 
which are short, others incomplete, while of the whole not a few 
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are of small value. Whether we should be wiser if we had more is 
a question that will probably never be answered. Out of fifty 
speeches attributed to Iszeus, not more than a fourth are left. 
Modern students of Greek eloquence believe that we probably have 
all the genuine orations of Isocrates. Whether the manual of 
oratory attributed to him was really his work, or only a sort of 
memorabilia compiled by one of his pupils, needs not to be dis- 
cussed here. That we should be greatly the gainer if we could 
exchange some of his orations, fine as they are from the rhetorical 
standpoint, for those of other orators who would have given us 
more facts, cannot be doubted. From the discourses of contem- 
poraries and, in part, rivals of Isocrates, such as Antisthenes, Alci- 
damas, Thrasymachus, Theodorus, Polus, Lycophron, Polycrates, 
and Zoilus, only trifles remain. As many harangues were written 
for clients, to be delivered by themselves, the number, owing to the 
fondness of the Athenians for litigation, must have been enormous. 
On the whole, however, the auditors were more attracted by what 
was piquant than by what was true. If we take into account the 
proverbial disregard of lawyers for the truth, and add to this the 
notorious penchant of the Athenians for what was spicy, we may 
well believe that we have lost less of value in this domain of letters 
than, at least, in one other: history. Sad, indeed, it is that Demos- 
thenes, with all his self-sacrificing patriotism, was a notorious liar, 
and generally far more bent on ruining his opponent than in estab- 
lishing the truth or securing justice. That probably all his orations 
have been transmitted to our time must, in a considerable degree, 
be attributed to the fondness of his later countrymen for rhetoric, 
quite as much as for fact. We should, however, be glad to know 
of a certainty how closely the oration on the Crown, which we now 
have, is related to the one actually delivered. The Alexandrians 
possessed fifty-two genuine orations of Hyperides, besides a con- 
siderable number erroneously attributed to him. The five in pos- 
session of the moderns have been known less than fifty years. Some 
lucky “finds” in Egyptian tombs within the last half century have 
put us in possession of these. The loss in his case is more to be 
regretted than in some others. It is unfortunate that the witty and 
brilliant Demades can speak to us in only a single oration. The 
ancients attributed to him at least fourteen. 1o Dinarchus were 
assigned from sixty to four hundred discourses. The actual num- 
ber can hardly have exceeded a hundred. Although not one of 
the ten Attic orators, we should be glad to learn at greater length 
what this strenuous opponent of Demosthenes has to say for him- 
self. It is in the realm of history that we are the greatest losers 
through the ravages of time, since it is more interesting to know 
what men did than what they said. The oldest annals were prob- 
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ably in all cases mere dry catalogues of events. Yet for us moderns 
they would have been more valuable than records tricked out with 
rhetorical adornments. Although the logographers can hardly lay 
claim to the title of historians, their plain, unvarnished narratives 
often contained precious materials that could be worked up into 
history. Cadmus of Miletus is said by Suidas to have been the 
earliest of these. His work on the settlement of Ionia, and par- 
ticularly of his native city, is wholly lost. Of the travels of 
Hecatzus in two Books, a considerable number of fragments is to 
be found in Miiller. Herodotus names him several times. He ‘s 
the only one of his predecessors, to whom he accords this honour. 
He seems to have died dbout the time the “Father of History” 
was born. Charon of Lampsacus, was a fertile writer. Most to be 
regretted are the disappearance of his History of Persia in two 
Books, and his Annals of his native city, in four Books. Very 
little of Xanthus’ History of Lydia has been preserved. The half- 
historical, half-mythical work of Pherecydes in ten Books, may 
have had little merit as a whole; yet it doubtless contained many 
notices that we should have been glad to possess in his own words. 
One of the most voluminous of the early chroniclers, a writer 
whose thirst for knowledge makes him the second member of the 
trinity of which Hecatzeus is first, and Herodotus third, a most trust- 
worthy witness, a zealous traveller, and an indefatigable inquirer, 
Hellanicus fills but a small space in a modern volume. The first 
volume of Miiller’s “ Fragmenta,” contains the following names :— 
Hecateus, Charon, Xanthus the Lydian, Hellanicus of Mytelene, 
Pherecydes of Athens, Acusilaus the Boeotian, Antiochus of Syra- 
cuse, Philistus, Timzus of Tauromania, Ephorus of Cyme, Theo- 
pompus of Chios, Phylarchus of Naucratis, Cleitodemus, Phano- 
demus, Androtion, Philochorus, Istrus, and Apollodorus. From all 
this long list of authors it has been possible to cull about 425 two- 
column pages of matter, considerably less than half of which is in 
the original Greek, most of it being accompanied by a Latin text. 
Besides, many Latin extracts are interspersed. The fragments of 
Apollodorus, now somewhat incomplete in Miiller, take up less 
than half of about forty pages additional. The sibliotheca is now 
admitted to be a compilation made in the third century. Respect- 
ing a few additional names, it may be added that Ephorus was the 
author of the first General History; and, as it seems, the first his- 
torian to perceive the inter-relation of nations and their inter- 
dependence. The thoughts of men had beguz to be “widened by 
the process of the suns.” His work was divided into thirty Books, 
and is well spoken of by the ancients. It was much drawn upon 
by later writers, so that we are probably in possession of a good 
deal of the matter it contained. Theopompus wrote a history of 
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Grecian affairs from B.C. 410 to the death of Philip of Macedon, 
in seventy Books. It was designed to be a continuation of Thucy- 
dides. In spite of the fact that he seems to have been a “good 
hater,” the loss of his work is a serious misfortune. Although his 
style was very rhetorical, and his narrative interspersed with long 
digressions that marred its unity, it was not necessarily the less 
intrinsically valuable for these seeming defects. Timzus, although 
a Sicilian by birth, and the most celebrated historian the island 
produced, spent most of his life in Athens. His History of Sicily 
was extensive in its scope, and began with the earliest period in 
the annals of this island. It comprised at least thirty-eight Books. 
Although frequently reprehended by Polybius for his ignorance 
of many matters, he was admitted on all hands to have been a 
careful student of all the records accessible to him. The second 
volume of Miiller contains the names of seventy-two chroniclers 
and historians, with the extant fragments of their writings. The 
hither date is about 250 B.C. This volume has 680 pages; but as 
only about one-half is occupied with the Greek text, and as even 
this is not continuous, but interspersed with Latin comments and 
contains a Latin translation, there are hardly more than 250 pages. 
The volume includes, in addition to the authors enumerated, the 
escorial fragments of Diodorus the Sicilian, of Polybius, and of 
Dionysius the Halicarnassian. These are paged separately. 
Ctesias, whose fragments are not in these volumes of Miiller, but in 
his edition of Herodotus, wrote a History of Assyria and Persia in 
twenty-three Books. Its disappearance is greatly to be regretted, 
although the author’s reputation for veracity is not good. The 
work of Aéneas, called the Tactician, his contemporary, without 
doubt contained some historical facts that are now nowhere 
recorded. 

The third volume of Miiller contains fragments of one hundred 
and eleven writers, extending to the sack of Corinth Among 
these were not a few who wrote on other subjects besides history, 
such as Posidonius of Apamea, the continuator of Polybius. That 
we have so little of it is a great misfortune. This man is generally 
regarded as the last great scholar of the ancient world. To the 
Romans he was the embodiment of Greek science and wisdom. 
Besides his great historical work, he wrote on mathematics, on geo- 
graphy, on geology, on ethnology, and is thought to have composed 
poems also. But he regarded all knowledge as tributary to philo- 
sophy. He spent a month in Cadiz in order to gain first-hand 
knowledge of the Atlantic ocean and the adjacent lands. He was 
an orator of force, and wrote Greek with purity and elegance. He 
was the friend of Cicero, of Pompey, and of nearly all the promi- 
nent men of his time. Among the men who were more or less 
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closely related, intellectually, to Posidonius, were Demetrius of 
Skepsis, Euhemerus of Messana, Palephatus, and Diogenes of 
Mytelene. Several writers endeavoured to set in order in the Greek 
language the history of the countries lying beyond the territory 
occupied by their own countrymen. To those already named we 
may add Berosus, with a history of Babylon in three Books; 
Manetho, with an exceedingly valuable history of Egypt in three 
Books; Megasthenes and Daimachus, with a history of India m 
four Books ; and Menander, with a Phenician history. Lower Italy, 
and especially Sicily, after it ceased to be Carthaginian, and before 
it became Roman, was as thoroughly Greek as the A°gean region. 
In this part of the world we hear of a Life and Times of Aga- 
thocles in twenty-Ewo Books by Callias of Syracuse ; of a history of 
Sicily from the earliest times to the fall of Agathocles in five 
Books. Phylarchus continued the history of Hieronymus of Cardia 
and of Duris of Samos—both 6f whom covered in a general way 
the period from the death of Alexander to about 275 B.C._—some 
fifty years longer, in twenty Books. This work seems to have been 
carried still farther by Menodotus in fifteen Books. Mention should 
also be made of Neanthes of Cyzicus, with a general history, a his- 
tory of his native city, and a biographical dictionary of famous men ; 
as also of Aratus of Sycion, whose reminiscences filled more than 
thirty Books. It is generally believed by modern scholars that the 
loss of no ancient author is more to be deplored than of Polybius 
of Megalopolis. His history originally consisted of forty Books. 
Of these the first five are entire, and we have extracts of different 
lengths from many of the remainder. Putting together all that we 
have, less than one-third of the entire work survives. It may be 
said that, on the whole, our most serious losses in the field of 
ancient history, belong to the era of Alexander the Great and his 
successors, and covering a period of more than two centuries. While 
this was not an important period in Greek literature, it was su- 
premely important in Greek life. If there was not much thinking, 
in the profound sense of the term, there was a great deal of doing. 
Men’s minds were no longer turned chiefly inward ; they were em- 
ployed in observing what was going on around them, and in taking 
notes, not only of current events, but of the preceding pages. Man 
interested them less than men; mind, less than external objects. 
There is no doubt that in this age sufficient material had been 
accumulated to enable us to compile or construct a connected history 
of Persia during many centuries; nearly all of which has disap- 
peared. Yet, owing to the dearth of materials that once existed, 
and existed in profusion, it is now impossible to frame a connected 
account of the stirring events that transpired in the centuries named 


above. 
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As to Carthage, a power that played so conspicuous a part on 
the world stage forcenturies, we are almost wholly in the dark be- 
cause we are compelled to depend on secondhand and generally 
prejudiced authorities, or on inference and combination, that may 
be correct or not. It was a merit of many of the earlier Greek his- 
torians that they compiled annals of their native cities, thus avoid- 
ing the pitfalls to which men are liable when they endeavour to 
cover too much ground, or depend on authorities of which they can- 
not test the value. Many of such local histories were still in exist- 
ence at the Christian era, and even afterwards. Among writers of 
encyclopediac histories mention has already been made of Hierony- 
mus of Cardia, and of Duris of Samos. To these should be added 
Diyllus of Athens, who compiled a sort of general history, extend- 
ing from about 360 to 300, in twenty-seven Books; Nymphis of 
Heraclea, with a general history in twenty-four Books; Demetrius 
of Byzantium and Heracleides, with a history of Persia, and others 
of less importance. Mention should also be made of Castor, the 
Rhodian, who grouped about his Troica an account of a number of 
events that he regarded as synchronous, down to about 60 B.C. 
The fragments are in Miiller’s Herodotus. In this connection may 
also be named, Diodorus Sicylus, who lived in the reign of Augustus 
and wrote a library of history in forty Books, extending from the 
earliest times to his own day. Its value is largely due to the fact 
that it was chiefly a compilation, even though made with little judg- 
ment. Somewhat more than a third of it remains. To ‘this era 
belongs also Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who compiled a long his- 
tory, which he intended to be a sort of Introduction to Polybius. Of 
its twenty Books we possess a little more than one-half. Probably 
the most important historian of the second century was Appian of 
Alexandria. His work, when entire, filled twenty-four Books; but 
it seems to have been planned on a more extensive scale. Almost 
or quite one-half of it has disappeared. A later contemporary of 
Appian was Cassius Dio of Niceza. His Roman History consisted 
of eighty Books, and covered a period of nearly one thousand years. 
We possess 36 to 60 entire, and extracts from most of those that 
follow. The first part is wholly lost. A serious loss and one that, 
so far as we are at present able to judge, is irreparable, has been 
occasioned by the disappearance of all Punic literature, using the 
term literature to designate everything that is expressed by letters. 
A work known to have been in existence is a Periplus by a certain 
Mago describing a voyage along the west coast of Africa. Men- 
tion may also be made here of a work in twenty-eight Books by 
another Carthaginian named Mago, on the proper management of 
an estate, subsequently translated into both Latin and Greek. 
Either of these works, or a small consecutive portion, would provide 
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us with the means of gaining a knowledge of the Punic language. 
At present this is not possible, as our existing materials are limited 
to a short list of isolated words. Among the Greek writers on 
geography, of whom we know a little more than the titles of their 
books, were the celebrated Eudoxus, whose name proved an omen 
of his subsequent reputation; Timotheus of Rhodes, Muszus of 
Patree, Agatharchides of Cnidus, the precursor of Strabo in one line 
of his scientific activity, with his volume on the Red Sea in five 
Books, and his work on the historical geography of Europe and 
Asia in fifty-nine Books ; and Artemidorus, the compiler of a geo- 
graphical work in eleven Books. Eminently worthy of mention is 
Diczarchus of Sicily, a pupil of Aristotle, who evidently took all 
knowledge for his province, at least in the domain of what the Ger- 
mans call Realien, although he had been to some extent anticipated 
by Hippocrates and others. It has been frequently affirmed that 
the final destruction of the Alexandrian library by the Saracens in 
the seventh century had more to do with severing the intellectual 
bond that joined us to the ancient world than any other event. 
There is, however, considerable evidence to show that the Cru- 
saders, semi-barbarians as they were, did more harm in this respect 
than the Arabs. When the Crusades began to be preached, there 
were still in existence many Greek books, particularly in Constan- 
tinople. In the time of Photios, who lived in the latter part of the 
ninth century, the History of Diodorus was still complete. The 
same statement is true of the work of Polybius. The history of 
Ctesias and his Notes on India, the first account in Greek of that 
wonderful country, were also entire. So was likewise the Roman 
History of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Complete were also the 
History of Appian, his work on the Parthians, his Bithynian history, 
and his narrative of the Diadochi. Theopompus was complete 
except five Books—that is, forty-five Books were still extant. Aga- 
tharchides’ History of Alexander’s successors was also entire; to 
which is to be added further Memnon’s History of Heraclea on the 
Black Sea. The General History of Hesychius seems likewise to 
have been entire, as well as the historical works of Dexippus in six- 
teen Books, and those of his contemporary, Eunapius, in fourteen 
Books, both works of great value. The Jewish History of Justus 
of Tiberias, which extended to about A.D. 100, seems also to have 
been entire, together with the Journal of Nonnosus, giving his ac- 
count of an embassy to some Eastern potentates in the middle of 
the sixth century. It is believed that he owed this honour to his 
knowledge of languages with which his father and grandfather 
were familiar. The total disappearance of this work is greatly to 


be regretted. 
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Whatever measure of execration both Saracens and Christians 
may deserve for their bigotry, there is no reason to doubt that in 
the first Christian centuries there were extensive libraries in Rome, 
in Athens, and particularly in Alexandria. he richest in all 
departments was doubtless in the last-named city. So far as we 
have the means of judging, there were general histories, special 
histories of countries, of cities, of philosophical sects, of institutions, 
of Greeks, and of Barbarians. There was no lack of biographies of 
noted men in all departments of human activity, collections of docu- 
ments, and of diplomatic memoirs ; there were even special treatises 
on the art and science of history. Diodorus the Sicilian informs us 
that he travelled over a large part of Asia and Europe (I., 4) in 
order to view with his own eyes the localities about which he ex- 
pected to write, but that in Rome he could readily obtain the 
materials necessary for the compilation of his history. Both Livy 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus appear to have collected all their 
materials in the Imperial city. So far as I am aware, Dion Cassius, 
who wrote towards the close of the second century, nowhere ex- 
presses regret at the scarcity of documents for his purpose. He 
seems to have had a large collection of books and manuscripts 
within easy reach in his native city Nicea. The same inference is 
also justifiable in the case of Plutarch in the preceding century, 
although his proximity to Athens may have stood him in good stead. 
Fanaticism is equally destructive, whether the device upon the 
banner under which it marches be the Crescent or the Cross. How 
often is the student of ancient history moved to exclaim: “O 
barbarism, barbarism, what havoc thou hast wrought!” 


CHARLES W. SUPER. 
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CAMOES: MAN AND POET 


“ ALL will see I loved my country so well that I am not only cou2- 
tent to die in it, but to die with it.” These words, which seem to 
tell so little, but in reality suggest so much, were uttered on his 
death-bed by a Portuguese, whose patriotism caused him to recail 
the giorious past of a country, and become the laureate of a well- 
nigh forgotten empire. And with Cam@es fell his country. No sooner 
had the heart which inspired the “ Lusiads” ceased to beat than 
the legions commanded by the Duke of Alba seized upon Portugal, 
and Philip II. of Castille reduced it to the abject state of a con- 
quered province; and ever since the country, trodden under foot 
and despoiled by foreign armies and rulers, has had to begin life 
over again. With Camdes we may believe arose—with Camdes we 
are certain set the sun of Portuguese heroic poetry. The human 
heroism of the Portuguese, their love for their country, their fierce 
passions, controlled and tempered by divine wisdom, was one great 
idea set forth in the “ Lusiads,” round which all its multifarious 
parts combine in living union. In the poem, to quote Theophilo 
Braga, we find, therefore, exemplified “ that tradition which insures 
moral unity to a people, and is a bond which constitutes a 
nationality.” And the “Lusiads” has been an influence in th: 
destinies of the nation. This may be verified and confirmed by an 
inquiry into all the important crises of Portuguese national life. 
During the Spanish domination, when the elaborate scheme of 
perfidy by which the nation was betrayed had been worked out to 
its final consummation, the aged Bishop of Targa, Frei Thomé de 
Faria, undertook, in his eightieth year of age, a work on the 
“Lusiads,” which he dedicated to the Portuguese nation. The 
poem played an important part in the revolution of 1640, when the 
whole of Portugal rose to expel the Spaniards, and enthrone the 
house of Braganga, and it was then that Joao Pinto Ribiero, the 
leader of that great movement, commentated the “Lusiads.” Again, 
during the regency of John VI., when a foreign invasion had placed 
Portugal at the mercy of a General, there grew up the idea of 
erecting a monument to the poet. When the advisers of John VI. 
trampled on the Constitution of 1822, and proclaimed the King 
absolute, Viscount d’Almeida Garrett, actuated by a patriotism 
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that never deserted him, devoted his muse, while in exile, to the 
memory of the Portuguese epic. One cannot forget the black veil 
thrown over Cam@es’ statue during the period of the ultimatum of 
1890, when there arose a dispute between England and her most 
ancient ally over boundaries in Manicaland and Shire Highlands ‘a 
Africa. 

It is not, I think, difficult to suggest a reason why the “Lusiads” 
retains such hold upon the heart of every Portuguese. The 
“Lusiads” was written in an age when the accumulation of the 
wealth of the East Indies worked to debase the national character. 
Portugal became paganized, and the loosening of the ties of 
morality was felt throughout society. It was this that stung 
Cam@des to song. He took to his heart much that the country had 
cast out to perish, and produced a poem that was to uphold the 
honour of Portugal. 

But if Camdes was to step down to-day from his pedestal of 
immortality he would find the country he loved so well on the 
verge of a great crisis in her history, and the landmarks of na- 
tionality to which he attached supreme importance uprooted. He 
would view with contempt thé passionate collision of rival factions 
struggling for power, and one and all forgetting that whoever may 
sow the wind, the whole nation will reap the whirlwind. 

It might be well, therefore, at this moment to recall the career 
of a poet, whose life exhibits the union of genius and high prin- 
ciple, and impresses upon everyone the lesson of self-respect and 
self-reliance—a poet whom Tasso “feared as rival,” and whose 
name, to quote Schlegel, “embraces the whole literature of a 
country ;” and revive the interest in a poem that, according to 
Montesquieu, “ fait sentir quelque chose des charmes de ’Odyste 
et de la magnificence de [ Eneide.” 

Camdes was born at Lisbon in 1524. His ancestors couid 
be traced to the middle of the 11th century. Nothing is known 
of the poet’s childhood. The first we hear of him is that he was 
sent to the University of Coimbra, where he enjoyed the advan- 
tage of obtaining a classical education. He was reputed a fair 
scholar, and the romance about the woods of Coimbra seem to have 
inspired him to write his first poetry, which expresses the glow of 
youthful joy. Having left Coimbra, he spent his early manhood 
as a man of the world, following the pleasures of his age, and rank. 
His family ties gave him a footing at Court in Lisbon, and his 
accomplishments enabled him to turn it to good account. The 
bevy of beautiful women who formed Catherine of Austria’s en- 
tourage— 

ees ee wee fair dames 
Beautiful stars, and in ther midst a Sun”— 
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were not insensible to the flattery of a youth distinguished no less 
for the elegance of his person than for the brilliancy of his wit. 
But the countenance of Court which brought him popularity and 
success brought him also disappointment. The poet used his 
favour at Court to indulge in a passion—a passion which contri- 
buted to the happy development of his feeling—and he violated 
the laws of the Royal household in endeavouring to see the lady 
he loved, but who was a Lady of Honour to the Queen. Such a 
conduct was not to be easily forgiven in the days of a King like 
John III., the “ Pious,” as he was called. Camdes was consequently 
banished to a place some fifty miles from Lisbon, on the banks 
of the Tagus, to wash out a stain upon his honour. Here he 
wrote a beautiful elegy, in which he compared himself to Ovid 
banished to Pontus. A second indiscretion after he was allowed 
to return, compelled him to go to Ceuta. Ready to sacrifice him- 
self for the ideal by which the Portuguese were inspired, ae 
fought the Moor, and at a battle at the Strait of Gibraltar he lost 
his right eye, which was destroyed by a splinter. Maimed and: 
deformed for life he was jeered at by the courtiers. Wounded in his 
honour, he hoisted sail to those winds that would blow him the 
farthest from the traditional jealousies and vexations that be- 
longed to the Portuguese Court. Much in the same way as men 
of genius in the Middle Ages sought refuge within the walls of a 
monastery, from a world which did not understand them, Camdes 
chose— 
“That long-desired and distant land which is 
The grave of every poor and honest man.” 

He went to India. Describing his feelings upon leaving Portugal 
in the Sam Bento, commanded by Fernando Alves Cabral, in a 
letter, he writes: “Even friendship softer than wax has been 
turned into desperate hatred, and into a fire which have raised 
more blisters upon my reputation than there are upon a roasted 
pig.” 

But in the midst of persecutions and sufferings which taught 
him the substantial griefs of life, Camdes displayed all the vigour 
of a mighty mind that was to influence the feelings of those who 
could enjoy the music of his song. 

He arrived in India where, he wrote, “he was leading a life 
tranquil as the cell of a friar-preacher.” Ill-constituted for the 
part of courtier, and possessing a dignity which unfitted him for 
adulation, he wrote virulent satires, entitled “ Follies in India,” uf- 
masking hypocrites in high places, satires which severely anim- 
adverted on the administration of the Viceroy Barreto. Through 
this act of patriotism Cam6es was ordered off to China. The years 
he spent at Macau afforded him a scope, a leisure enabling him 
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to fill the whole capacity of his ideal, and it was here that much 
of the “Lusiads” was written. After five years’ stay at Macau he 
was allowed to return to India. He embarked with the fortune he 
had amassed, but lost everything he possessed in a shipwreck in 
Cochin-China. He saved, however, his life and his poem by swim- 
ming to a strange shore, where he had to remain till he had 
enough to proceed to his destination. Eventually the poet arrived 
in Goa, where he was once more intrigued and abused by his old 
enemies. Unjustly accused of misconduct at Macau, he was igno- 
miniously cast into prison. Being released, Camdes resolved to 
return to his mother country. 
“ ... My loved, my happy land, so sweet 
Whereto, if Heaven concede that I repair 
In safety, with this enterprise complete 
So may this life be ended with me there!”! 
Before reaching Portugal, however, as the ship rounded the coast 
of Africa, Camdes incurred the displeasure of Pedro Barreto, then 
Governor of Africa, who imprisoned him for debts which were 
soon paid by the poet’s friends. 

At last he found himself in Lisbon, to witness the ghastly 
scenes caused by the yellow fever, which destroyed fifty thousand 
souls. 

The “ Lusiads ” was published in 1572, and dedicated to King 
Sebastian, the then reigning Monarch, whom the poet addressed 
thus :-— 

“Thou the avenging marvel of our day, 

New terror of the Moorish lance to be, 

Given to the world by God to rule it all 

That of the world great part to God may fall.” 
“ ,. . flourishing branch of a green tree, 

By Christ more well-beloved, as his own 

Than any other of the West can be, 

Or as ‘Cesarian’ or ‘ Most Christian’ known ; 
Behold it on thy shield, which, as we see 
Shows forth a victory of ages gone 

In which he gave thee, for thy arms displayed 
Those that, upon the cross, his own he made.”2 

The “ Lusiads” placed Camdes at once beyond rivalry at the 
head of his learned countrymen, beyond rivalry, but not beyond 
hatred—hatred all the more bitter because rivalry was hopeless. 
The genius who produced the “ Lusiads ” was denied that kindness 
which is not refused to even the average talent. His passport to 
the Portuguese Court was considered no good because the poet had 


1. ‘The Lusiads,” Canto III., E21. Translated by Aubertin. 
2. ‘* The Lusiads,” Canto I., E 7 & 8. Translated by Aubertin, 
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returned poor. A paltry pension was granted, imposing on him 
the obligation of obtaining every three years a decree for the 
payment of his yearly £20, a pension that was soon to be with- 
drawn by Prince Cardinal Henry; and Cam@es, aged and reduced 
t6 crutches, had to subsist on the alms which his faithful Antonio, 
a native of Java, begged during the day, and at night shared with 
his master! 

Camdes could not endure such a misery long. He lived long 
enough to hear the news of the disaster of Alcazer-Kebir. Never 
had a greater sorrow fallen upon a country! As the sad tidings 
of the death of King Sebastian and the total destruction of the 
Portuguese Army spread through Portugal, Camdes, whose whole 
soul was wrapt up in this one thought—in his country, finished in 
an almshouse in Lisbon his career of glory and misery. He was 
buried like a pauper, and his very winding sheet was given out of 
charity for his grave! 

Thus ended his days a patriot and a poet, whose strangely 
chequered career may be summed up in the following lines of his 
poem, injwhich Cam6es pathetically related his sorrows :— 

of . whilst I strain all my powers 

Your Tagus singing, and your Portugal, 

Fortune new toils presenting, and new sours, 

Through the world drags me at her chariot’s tail, 

Sometimes committed to seas’ rolling towers, 

Sometimes to bloody dangers martial! 

Thus I, like desperate Canace of old, 

My pen in this, my sword in that hand hold, 

Now by declined and scorned poverty 

Degraded at another’s board to eat; 

Now in possession of a fortune high 

Thrown back again, farther than yet; 

Now ’scaped with my life only, which hung by 

A single thread, even that a load too great ;”9 
v- “The name of Camoes,” says Hallam, “has truly a European 
reputation, but the ‘ Lusiads’ is written in a language not generally 
familiar.” 

Noblemen, diplomats, as well as poets and scholars, have en- 
devoured to naturalize Camdes in English tongue. Southey re- 
marks that Dr. Johnson admired the “Lusiads” so much, that he 
invited Goldsmith to translate it into English. 

An English critic, alluding to the translation of the “ Lusiads ” 
by Mickle, and the “Rimas,” by Lord Strangford, wrote in the 
Annual Review for the year 1803: “Mr. D’Israeli may chronicle 


3. ‘* The Lusiads.” Canto 70, E. 79. Translated by Fanshawe. 
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it as one of the curiosities of literature that two Englishmen of 
considerable genius should have employed themselves at different 
times in interpolating a Portuguese poet.” 

These translations were, however, ill-calculated to diffuse the 
reputation of the poet, whose memory it was intended to honour. 
To adapt to the English language Portuguese words, which must 
be defined before they can be translated, is an impossible task. 
And for this reason the English translation must fall short of the 
original. It was, perhaps, this that made Lord Byron speak rather 
bitterly of Lord Strangford’s efforts: “It is to be observed,” 
wrote Byron, “that the things given to the public as poems of 
Camoens are no more to be found in the original Portuguese than 
in the Song of Solomon.” 

Southey, however, found Mickle superior to Cam®des. But it 
is difficult to reconcile his remark that “the ‘ Lusiads,’ in the hands 
of Mr. Mickle, has exceeded the original,” with what Southey wrote 
in the Quarterly Review: “There is a magic of words,” he wrote, 
“as untranslatable as the Sesame in the Arabian tale—you may 
retain the meaning, but if the words be changed the spell is lost. 
The magic has its effect only upon those to whom the language is as 
familiar as their mother tongue, hardly, indeed, upon any but to 
whom it is really such.” ‘ Cam@6es,” he added, “ possesses it in per- 
fection ; it is his peculiar excellence.” And to think that Mickle, 
who read Duperon de Castera’s Frénch tronslation, and gave in 
English a translation which, to quote Hallam, is “replenished with 
commonplace phrases, and wanting in the facility and sweetness >f 
the original,” could have exceeded the original itself! Besides, 
the liberty Mickle allowed himself was scandalous. The three 
hundred lines which he introduced in Canto IX., but which have 
no corresponding Portuguese text, go to prove his infidelity. 

Of the other English translations of the “Lusiads,” I may 
incidentally remark that Fanshawe, Quillinan, Mitchell, and Duff 
place a full stop at the end of Stanza I. which, needless to say, 
alters the meaning of the first stanzas of the poem. This implies 
nothing in disparagement of the English translators of the 
“Lusiads,” but simply that a true translation of the poem of 
Cam@es into English, similar to Dryden’s translation of Virgil, has 
yet to be made. The narrow range of the Portuguese language, 
which has undoubtedly deprived the Portuguese literature of the 
diffusion and interest it deserves, forbids us, however, to think that 
any great English poet will ever make the attempt. 

But, if Camdes has been subject to the highest praise, he has 
also suffered the most severe criticism. His poem has been deemed 
defective in epic unity, which is denying to it one of its principal 
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charms—its originality. The “Lusiads” introduced into the Euro- 
pean literature an element altogether new—the spontaneous feel- 
ings, the unrestrained thought, and it became a subject of supreme 
interest. Cam@des, throwing aside all scholastic crutches, gave a 
full rein to his genius, and did not suffer himself to be cramped by 
the dogmas of Art. And, to quote Armando Palacio Valdex: ~ !t 
is only an imagination free from rhetorical preconceptions that can 
truly enjoy works of art, and breathe freely in the worlds of fancy.” 
If Camoes, however, is to be blamed for offending that sense of 
proportion so characteristic of the Greek mind, he is to be praised 
—to use Richard Burton’s words—for “adding to the realism of 
the West the glamour of the East.” Cam@6es, like another, Firdusi 
the Persian epic poet, had travelled from place to place to collect the 
materials for his poem, and the years he had spent in the East 
afforded him an opportunity to fill the whole capacity of his ideal. 
And it is in the East, the cradle of Epics, where one ought to seek 
for Epic perfection. Besides, not only the greatness, but the very 
existence of Portugal, came to hang upon her Eastern trade and 
culture. “The gems that freighted the argosies of the East,” to 
quote a contemporary writer, “were outpriced by the manuscripts 
that travelled along with them”: and it is noteworthy the import- 
ance that Edgar Quinet atfaches to this alliance beween the East 
and West. As a link between the Eastern and Western ideals 
Cam6es holds, therefore, an acknowledged pre-eminence in Euro- 
pean literature. 

The “ Lusiads” presents no fixed hero. The human heroism 
of the Portuguese is one great idea set forth in the poem, which 
explains in a great measure the fact of Cam6es introducing in the 
poem popular traditions from the vision seen by Dom Alfonso 
Henriques, the founder of the Portuguese Monarchy, on the eve 
of the battle of Ourique to the tale of the “Twelve of England,” 
and these, if not absolutely essential to the completeness of the 
epic conception, arise naturally out of the business of the plot: 
and the mission of the epic poet, says Schiller, after some observa- 
tions to the same purpose, is “to reveal entirely the innermost truth 
of the event, he only describes the existence of things, and the 
effect that they naturally produce, that is why, instead of hastening 
to the end of the narrative, we are pleased to be arrested at every 
moment in the course.” It is, therefore, evident that unless we 
aspire to the ideals of the poet, and suffer his limitations, Camdes 
cannot be rated like a schoolboy becauses he renounced his faita 
in the old oracles of poetical wisdom, and did not follow too super- 
stitiously the ancient Epic models. And it is only a nature of rare 
independence that can assert itself against the sway of established 
opinions. 
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But the charge which has been persistently brought against 
the “Lusiads” is “the anachronistic mixture of the pagan with 
the Christian element,” such as, for instance, where Vasco da Gama 
caught in a storm addresses his prayer to Christ, and Venus comes 
to his assistance. 

“But the Heroic claims a loftier strain: 

In the narration of some great design 

Invention, art, and fable all must join ; 

Here fiction must employ its utmost grace, 

All must assume a body, mind, and face, 

Each virtue a divinity is seen 

Prudence is Pallas, Beauty Paphos’ Queen: 

’Tis not a cloud from whence swift lightnings fly, 

But Jupiter that thunders from the sky; 

Nor a rough storm that gives the sailor pain 

But angry Neptune ploughing up the main; 

Echo no more an empty, airy sound, 

But a fair nymph that weeps her lover drowned.”* 

These lines of Boileau, the “legislateur of Parnasse,” as the 
18th century styled him, bear very aptly on the point, and explain 
the introduction of myths in the poetry of the Portuguese poet. 

Criticism, however, is one thing; critics are another. Men 
like Bouterwek, Sismondi, Duperon de Castera, and La Harpe, have 
criticised Cam6des but their criticisms must stand for what they ar: 
worth, since there is nothing personal in their intention. The 
same cannot be said of Voltaire, the detractor of the fame of the 
Portuguese poet, once his idol, at whose shrine he offered incens> 
and that he assailed for the benefit of his “ Henriade.” It was the 
envy of the unsuccessful against the successful. Unable to attain 
the rank of an epic poet he abused Cam@es, as he did Shakespeare 
and Milton. The former he styled “a drunken savage,” whose 
Hamlet was to him “a piece so gross and barbarous that would 
not be endured by the vilest population in France, and Italy.” The 
latter he called “a barbarian, who constructed a long commentary 
on the first chapter of Genesis, in ten books of harsh verse.” Vol- 
taire cannot understand Cam6es producing a sort of poetry un- 
heard of before, une nouvelle esprce d’epopée, as he calls it, and 
throws mud at the author of the “ Lusiads.” It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note that he not only drew his opinions from the transla- 
tion of Sir Richard Fanshawe, which accounts for his ignorance of 
the Portuguese language, but audaciously undertook criticizing 
Cam@es and his “ Essay of the Epic Poetry of European Nations,” 
written in English during his stay in London. 


4. Translated by Soame. 
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“ Cambes” he writes, “followed Velasco de Gama in that dan- 
gerous voyage, led by his friendship to him, and by a noble curiosity 
which seldom fails to be characteristic of men born with a great ima- 
gination.” He also tells us that “ He (Cam6es) took his voyage for 
the subject of his poem,” and adds, “He wrote his poem part on 
the Atlantic Ocean and part on the Indian shore.” He tries to 
enlighten the subject by saying that he “ought not to omit in a 
shipwreck on the coast of Malabar he swam to the shore, holding up 
his poem in one hand.” Voltaire gives further the information that 
“the Poet conducts the Portuguese fleet to the mouth of the 
Ganges round the coast of Africa.” Where Voltaire picked up 
these facts he does not tell us. Anyway, this may be taken as a 
signal example of his “ irrefragable accuracy.” 


It is, of course, difficult, when speaking of the place which is 
fit to assign Cam6es, to discriminate with precision between the 
significance cf his position in the history of Portugal, and the 
claims that arise from his poetical endowments. 


No Portuguese poet has interpreted the Portuguese heart 
better than Camdes. The Portuguese are an amorous and chival- 
rous race. Their literature, in the highest development, has always 
been romantic. And Bouterwek’s opinion that “the prevailing 
tone of romantic love which characterised the poetry of the 
Spaniard and the Portuguese, until the imitations of the Italian 
style was adopted, originated in Portugal,” is not without founda- 
tion. Without going into the discussion as to the nation in which 
the romances of chivalry originated, we have it on the authority of 
the Spanish writers themselves that the real author of the genuine 
“ Amadis,” was Vasco Lobeira, a Portuguese who lived till 1325. 
Be that as it may, it is significant that Cervantes himself, in his 
journey to Parnassus, should make Mercury assign to Lusitania the 
supplying of Amores, and should not only spare Portuguese works 
in his judgment on romances of chivalry, but speak of one of them 
as “the very best contrived book of all those of that kind.” 

In the hands of Cam@es this passion of love and chivalry be- 
came a symbol of the highest desires and longings of the soul. 
It received additional refinement from his genius. He traced these 
passions of his countrymen, so well described by Cervantes, Espinal 
and Sevigné, through all its labyrinths, and displayed its troubles 
in a strain of languid melancholy. 

“To most imaginations,” rightly observes the author o2f 

Thalaba,” “‘Cam6es will appear as interesting, as he is bewailing 
his first love. It is in these moments that he is truly a poet.” The 
passionate strain that breathes throughout his sonnets undoubtedlv 
tells the tale of a heart. But be it when he addresses his lost 
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Natercia, or when he addresses to a hapless dame, “who was 
drowned on her homeward voyage from India,” and when he makes 
love to Barbara, the hindoo girl, Camées only strikes a spark from 
the ideal, which Portuguese poets had fanned into a flame. And 
“his passionate pleadings,” to use the words of one of his Eng- 
lish translators, “flow lava hot from the singer’s soul, and doubtless 
had passed his lips.” 

Again, in the description of the “Island of Love” in the 
“Lusiads,” when to reward Gama and his companions, Venus 
brings a floating island, and accommodates each with a sea-nymph, 
“whom Cupid has rendered nothing loath,’"—a description where 
we are struck with wonder at the poet’s acquantanice with the 
inmost recesses of the human heart—CamGes, in possession of a 
subject congenial to his heart and powers, reflects with fidelity the 
feelings of a people. 

“Not to mention Ariosto, whose descriptions will admit of no 
palliation, Tasso, Spenser and Milton have always been esteemed 
as chastest of poets, yet in the delicacy of warm description, the 
inartificial modesty of nature, none of them can boast the con- 
tinued uniformity of the Portuguese poet,” were the words of Mickle 
who found the description of the Island of Love in the “ Lusiads ” 
superior to the Island of Armida in Tasso, and his translation the 
“Bower of Herasia” in Spenser. We are, therefore, not to take 
the description of the “Island of Love” in the “Lusiads” as a 
piece of life, but as a work of art, no more than we are to estimate 
roses by their value for medicinal purposes. Those who have 
learnt the merit of simple truthfulness in Art, will find Cam6es 
always interesting. He is their man. 

To conclude: Though Camodes’ influence on Portuguese 
national life is great, his genius is, nevertheless, cosmopolitan. He 
was the great poet of the universal passion—love. His was the 
great epic of modern civilisation—the struggle between men and 
forces of nature which finds expression in the “Lusiads,” where 
the poet celebrates the heroism of a race that opened to modern 
Europe the wonders of another hemisphere. 


At this moment, however, we are more concerned with the 
country that gave birth to the great poet. The principles which 
Cam6es professed have fallen into sad discredit and oblivion, but 
the people, amid all its weaknesses, presents a certain grandeur of 
soul ; and if the Portuguese spirit asserts itself sometimes it does so 
relying upon that great past which the Portuguese epic so vividly 
portrayed in his poem. “The conqueror,” says a Portuguese, 
“who shall ever attempt to subjugate our beloved country, mu3t 
first tear in pieces every page of the ‘Lusiads.’” I would not like 
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to conclude this article with such words of gloom. I prefer to close 
it with the following lines from the “ Lusiads ” :-— 

“ After the horrors of the stormy Night 

With gloom and lightning gleam, and hiss of wind, 

Breaks lovely Morning’s pure and blessed light, 

With hope of haven a sure rest to find: 

Sol banisheth the dark obscure from sight, 

Laying the terror of man’s timid mind.”5 


V. DE BRAGANCA CuNHA. 





5. Canto4E,1. Translated by R. F. Burton, 




















SOME FREAKS OF LEGALISM. 


“ JUSTICE is done at last, and all is well.” These are the words in 
which an important newspaper concludes an article on the Archer- 
Shee case. The Admiralty has paid £7,120 “for costs and by way 
of compensation,” for the dismissal of Cadet Archer-Shee from 
Osborne three years ago. According to one account, the greater 
portion of the sum mentioned was in payment of costs. Recourse 
to the Appeal Court was necessary; the first attempt to lay the 
case before the Law Courts was defeated on a technicality by the 
Crown ; and so public money is wasted by freaks of Legalism which 
are equally opposed to Justice, and to considerations of careful 
financial administration, Large sums are netted by the legal pro- 
fession, and all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 

In one of those admirable supplements which the Zimes is 
now providing for its readers, the following significant passage 
occurs under date July 19th last :— 

“ Patent litigation is much less costly in Germany than it 
is here, because most of the fighting is done before the patent 
is actually granted—that is to say, before the Patent Office 
has given its final award; and even if the case is eventually 
taken to the Supreme Court, the cost does not usually exceed 
a few hundred pounds, and is often less than one hundred 
pounds. Patent lawsuits running into thousands of pounds, 
such as are common in this country, are unknown in connec- 
tion with German patents, and the best patent counsel will 
usually accept briefs for a thousand marks (about £50).” 

It is not surprising that we hear from all sides that Germany 
is leaving us behind in the domain of invention. This extract is a 
sufficient explanation of the circumstance. A comparison of our 
patent arrangements with those of Germany is a further proof of 
the fact—frequently insisted upon in these papers—that the public 
and their various interests count for little, and the legal caste is all 
in all. Whithersoever we turn, the same reflection forces itself 
upon us. Great is Legalism, and it must always prevail. As long 
as the lawyer's interest is in litigation, so long will a Government 
of lawyers take care to foster litigation, with the result that every 
other interest is handicapped, as compared with corresponding 
interests among our neighbours. 
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It is an encouraging feature in a somewhat gloomy outlook 
that some of ur legal dignitaries are raising their voices in out- 
spoken criticism of professional obstruction. The Lord Chancellor 
has drawn the fire of the Bar Council. There is nothing more un- 
palatable than the truth to the huge vested interests which are 
hanging like millstones round our necks. We read that the fol- 
lowing resolution of the General Council of the Bar was carried 
unanimously at a special meeting: “That the attention of the 
General Council of the Bar having been called to the observations 
made by the Lord Chancellor upon the discussion on the County 
Courts Bill, the Council desires to place on record its emphatic re- 
pudiation of the suggestion that in opposing certain provisions of 
the above-mentioned Bill the Council has been actuated by any 
interested motive; and its regret that such an imputation should 
have been made.” This is a re-iteration of a pronouncement from 
the same quarter some months ago to the effect that the supreme 
pre-occupation of the Bar Council was for “the efficiency of the 
Bar in the service of the public.” The high-water mark of special 
pleading is sure to be reached when the special pleaders are 
pleading their own cause. It is obvious that their efforts do not 
impose upon the Lord Chancellor. Although addressed to him 
they are meant for the public, on whose long-suffering patience 
the Bar has confidently counted for many generations. It has 
been said that no religion that does not make imperious demands 
on the tendency to self-sacrifice has ever achieved great success. 
Our legal caste has achieved unparalleled success by those 
methods. It sacrifices the public interest remorselessly 
while protesting its complete disinterestedness. In those pseudo- 
self-denying declarations we have the measure of the profound 
credulity of the public in the opinion of the legal caste. 

As regards the County Courts Bill, it is a matter of small 
importance whether the Lord Chancellor is justified in attributing 
the opposition of the Bar Council to interested motives ; the essen- 
tial point is whether the public interest will be served by the .Bill 
becoming law. On this point there is no greater authority than 
Viscount St. Aldwyn, who stated in the House of Lords, on July 
12th, that “there was unquestionably a very strong feeling in the 
country in commercial circles in favour of greater and cheaper 
facilities for dealing with litigation locally. When he was Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade—some time ago now—he well remem- 
bered Chambers of Commerce were continually urging that there 
should be legislation in this direction, and he believed that feeling 
still continued. It was, he understood, in order to give some effect 
to that demand that the noble and learned lord (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had introduced the Bill” What stronger evidence is pos- 
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sible as regards the wishes and interest of the public on this 
question ? 

On ‘the same date Lord Gorell, in supporting the measure, 
said: “On the question of cost he had had placed before him a 
vast amount of evidence on the respective costs of County Courts 
and High Courts, and both in the matter of convenience and costs 
there was sufficient to explain why they found people content to 
go into County Court. It was interesting to point out how much 
England was behind in facilities for bringing cases rapidly, econo- 
mically, and locally. In France there were 375 tribunals of the 
High Court covering the whole country. In Germany there was a 
local High Court for every 250,000 of the population. In Holland 
there were 23 local High Courts.” 

Our readers will not be at a loss to understand the vigorous 
opposition offered by the Bar Council to the County Courts Bill, 
and the strongly-worded protest confided some months ago to the 
sympathetic care of Lord Halsbury. From the point of view of 
the Bar the measure is revolutionary. It strikes at the root of 
privileges and prerogatives. Let our readers consider how it is 
possible to approach even distantly the conditions existing in the 
countries mentioned by Lord Gorell, without an immense increase 
in the number of Judges. That would mean a reduction in the 
scale of their remuneration to something approaching a continental 
level. But it is here, too, that further changes are necessarily 
involved. Judges on the continent are not all elderly men. They 
are very largely men in the prime of life, or youngish men. They 
are trained for judicial duties, and to those duties their best years 
are devoted. They are graded according to seniority and ability. 
Large numbers of the younger ones do an immense amount of 
important work for a very moderate remuneration, while they are 
junior judges. As there are no juries in civil causes, a consider- 
able degree of responsibility devolves upon continental judges, 
which is transferred to the caprice of the jury in this country. So 
that we have at once the most inefficient and the most expensive 
administration of justice in Western Europe. If our people had 
the shrewdness to distinguish their real from their pretended 
friends, public meetings would be held in order to strengthen the 
hands of the supporters of the County Courts sill) The Council 
of the Bar has grasped its significance, and opened a heavy fire 
from a masked battery. 

In another debate in the House of Lords on a later date—July 
19th, to be precise—a condition of things was disclosed which has 
no parallel in any other country. Even Lord Halsbury was con- 
strained to lift up his voice like a trumpet, in favour of reform. 
But it is true that the Bar is less concerned in this matter than the 
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subordinate branch of the profession. We quote the speech of 
the Lord Chancellor as reported in the Times of July 20th:— 

“The present position of the law in England as regards 

the title to landed property, and the methods of transferring 
it, except where there existed registration of title, as in the 
County of London, was little short of a scandal. It was almost 
unique for its futility and costliness. When a man occupied 
land, no matter how small, personally, or through his solicitor, 
and at his own risk and expense, he had to examine deeds, 
mortgages, and documents extending over a long period, be- 
queathed by will or settlement, and whether there had been 
payment or non-payment of duty, so as to be practically safe 
in paying money for the purchase of land. It often occurred 
that, having done all this, he found himself with a defective 
title. Generally, there was a condition of things attaching to 
the legal transfer of property in England which was nothing 
less than a scandal. It had been estimated by a very high 
authority that, apart from all stamps, duties, or Government 
charges, the solicitors costs and charges out-of-pocket for 
these transfers of landed property, amounted to £4,000,000 a 
year. Whereas the Government stamps on dealings in land 
only amounted to one million. He believed that this cost on 
the part of solicitors was within the mark. One might well 
ask how this absurdity had lasted so long. The reason was 
because of the extreme complexity and technical character of 
the subject, so that public opinion could not be intelligently 
brought to bear upon it, the enormous strength of the vested 
interests concerned in the maintenance of the present system, 
and the aversion from the learning of a new system, the dis- 
like of innovation, which were, fortunately or unfortunately, 
characteristic of the legal profession. . .. When a purchaser 
acquired property under the registration of title he could pay 
his money with absolute safety, because the guarantee of the 
State was behind it. This had already been accomplished in 
a very small degree in England. Registration of title was 
compulsory for any transfer of land in the County of London, 
and in any other county where the County Council desired it. 
He was sorry to say that from the date of the passing of that 
Act the most strenuous resistance had been offered to it by 
the majority of the legal profession, principally supported by 
the Incorporated Law Society. The subject was one which 
laymen could not understand without much study. But no 
single County except London had asked for the Act to be 
applied. ... The present system was an oppressive tax on 
landed property ; it depressed the value of land; and he hoped 
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that the Government would be accorded some measure of 

public support in doing their best to overcome the inveterate 

prepossessions of professional men.” * 

It is impossible to repress a feeling of profound discourage- 
ment when we learn, on the highest authority—that of the Lord 
Chancellor of England—the power for obstruction possessed and 
exercised by the subordinate branch of the legal caste. On the 
occasions—and they are none too frequent—when the heads of the 
profession give the country a strong lead in the direction of much- 
needed reform, solicitors prove to demonstration that, at least as 
regards land transfer, they have the power to prevent County 
Councils from giving the people the benefit of the registration of 
title. “No single County except London has asked for the Act to 
be applied.” The fact would seem inexplicable to anyone who is 
not aware to what extent we are a lawyer-ridden people. We are 
ever ready to commiserate with the people who are thralls to a 
domineering priesthood; but what of our boasted liberties? A 
strict investigation shows that they consist mostly of those that 
our lawyers take with us. They levy heavy tolls on the avenues 
to Justice. They constantly raise barristers’ fees, which are a 
tariff wall round justice. They are wedded to juries in civil causes, 
which are the mainstay of the Bar, and a barbed-wire entanglement 
for suitors. We are denied the boon of Family Councils, because 
they would diminish litigation. This argument is of no avail in 
continental countries, where the interest of the public rather than 
the vested interest of the legal caste, is considered. We are 
obliged to tolerate a long vacation, which is contrived exclusively 
in the interest of the senior Bar—the convenience of suitors is of 
no account. We are mulcted in £4,000,000 a year in land transfers 
which the Lord Chancellor denounces as an exploded absurdity. 
And yet so completely are we the thralls of our solicitors that not a 
single County Council has asked to have the Act applied, which 
has been hailed as a boon in the sister States. So profoundly has 
the iron of Legalism entered the soul that we have witnessed an 
unexampled phenomenon. The head of the senior branch of the 
profession makes a sincere appeal for public support, to enable the 
Government to overcome the narrow, purblind obscurantism of 
barristers in one case, and solicitors in another, where their respec- 
tive interests are imperilled by changes which manifestly subserve 
the public interest. There is no outward and visible sign that his 
lordship’s appeal is meeting with a cordial response. 

This is the greatest puzzle in contemporary history. Anglo- 
Saxondom boasting loudly of its freedom from priestly domination 
has given itself over, bound hand and foot, to the domination of 
the lawyer. His ascendency is more inexplicable than that of the 
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priest. The lawyer hurls no thunderbolts, such as struck a vague 
terror to the souls of men in the Middle Ages. But, wonderful to 
relate, the very imperfections of our Legalism, ailigently exploited 
ever since the Norman Conquest, at the expense of a law-abiding 
people, have elevated the legal caste to a position that is calculated 
to turn sacerdotalism and Brahmanism green with envy. England 
and the United States are the happy hunting ground of lawyers. 
In the latter country, predatory wealth, the enormous size of the 
country, fhe weakness of the Press and of public opinion, have 
contributed to developing the abuses inherent in our native 
Legalism, until it has become a source of lawlessness, owing to the 
impossibility of punishing crime; not crime, mark you, that is un- 
detected ; no, crime that flaunts itself openly ; crime that is brought 
to trial and acquitted by the effacement of the judge, and the 
manipulation of juries, under the subtle arts of great advocates! 
President Taft, himself a lawyer, declared recently that “the 
majority of the criminals in the Uriited States escape punishment.” 

Our condition in England is undoubtedly more gracious ; but 
if we look beneath the surface we shall find that the difference 1s 
one of degree rather than of kind. We are a full century behind 
our continental neighbours in the vital domain of law. Our jury 
system, our patent law, our long vacation, the amazing expense of 
land transfer, the inaccessibility of justice to people of moderate 
means, are all instances of our meek submission to glaring abuses 
perpetuated solely in the interest of a professional caste, and 
directly opposed to the public welfare. The supreme need of this 
nation is emancipation from the age-long lethargy induced by 
Legalism. 

It is a noteworthy fact that while the General Council of the 
Bar in London is inveighing against the County Council Bill, and 
protesting against the Lord Chancellor’s explanation of their oppo- 
sition to it, a parallel agitation is being carried on in India against 
the creation of a High Court at Dacca. This is a purely artificial 
agitation, worked partly by those who pretend to believe that the 
partition of Bengal has no character of permanence, and may yet 
be rescinded if a High Court is not created, and partly by the Bar 
of Calcutta, actuated by precisely the same reasons which have 
determined the Bar at home to denounce the County Courts Bill. 

In Lord Haldane’s admirable paper, read at Oxford recently, 
the German and English modes of thought were contrasted. The 
cardinal distinction is that “the practical life of the Germany of 
to-day rests far more than does that of Great Britain on abstract 
and theoretical foundations.” The lecturer told us much that was. 
interesting about philosophical and military systems, but not a 
single word about Germany’s greatest achievement—her legal 
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system, her admirable scheme of codification, which is the pride of 
all classes, all parties. There is no better example of a splendid 
edifice, reared on abstract and theoretical foundations, but which 
answers marvellously to the needs of a practical and scientific 
nation. In no domain is our blundering empiricism seen to more 
disadvantage than when comparison is made with the symmetry, 
the thoroughness, the certainty, and the resulting cheapness to the 
public of the German codification of law. Their statesmen and 
jurists perceived clearly that in despite of their magnificent code, 
the presence of juries in civil causes would give undesirable oppor- 
tunities for the tricks of advocacy, and so juries disappeared: from 
civil causes, to the delight of the honest and the discomfiture of the 
unjust suitor. The moaning of the Bar was unheeded. The first 
consideration in Germany is public policy, not tenderness for vested 
interest. “Bismarck,” Lord Haldane tells, “subordinated every- 
thing to national considerations. That was the line which in the 
main he persistently pursued. For this purpose he introduced into 
the life of the people organisation wherever he could. In educa- 
tion, in military training, in her Poor Law, Germany began to 
stand out more and more- among the nations.” Admirably con- 
trived as the German Poor Law is, it is but a small portion of the 
immense national contribution to the clarification and codification 
of law. 

The great majority of English lawyers, including the Prime 
Minister, are opposed to codification. They are loud in praise of 
the Common Law. Consequently, it is not surprising that we hear 
little of Germany’s most beneficent contribution to the welfare of 
her people. Systems of philosophy make their appeal to the cul- 
tured classes. Military systems, although affecting the whole 
nation indirectly, are concerned directly with the male sex, and only 
with those members of it who are in the prime of life. Whereas 
a sound, expeditious, certain, and inexpensive legal system is the 
best of all tonics to all interests, all classes, all enterprises, all ages, 
and both sexes. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
extraordinary vitality which one feels pervading the life of Ger- 
many, is largely due to the perfection of the legal system, more 
especially in respect of civil causes. There is a universal feeling 
that the chances of deceiving the tribunals are exceedingly small. 
This is at once a potent check to litigation, and a powerful dis- 
couragement to shady proceedings. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of this factor in the business life of the people. In 
their social and economic family hfe, the Family Council plays a 
most beneficent part in saving expense, and avoiding much washing 
of soiled linen in public. The Family Council is of Roman origin. 
It has been adopted with beneficent results in every country of 
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Western, and some of Eastern, Europe. Because of the ascend- 
ency of the legal caste, it has found no place in these islands of 
ours, nor in the United States, which have borrowed our Legalism 
and developed its vicious features, with the result described above. 


A hint might be taken from Germany in shortening the long 
vacation. Our neighbours across the North Sea consider two 
months sufficient. The holidays last from July 15th to September 
15th. Not so very long ago our long vocation lasted from August 
8th to November 2nd. Years of agitation were spent in securing 
the reduction which obtains at present. It should be accounted to 
solicitors for righteousness that in the matter of shortening the 
vacation they have been on the side of the public throughout. 
Among members of the senior Bar we have pleasure in mentioning 
that Sir Edward Clarke, K.C, recently brought forward a resolu- 
tion, which he supported in a strong speech, urging the restriction 
of the vacation to reasonable proportions in the public interest. 
Unfortunately, the resolution was lost. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the public does not support its reforming friends within the 
legal entrenchments. This apathy is extremely discouraging. 
Perhaps its most inconvenient aspect is that it gives young men 
the impression that it is futile to cherish hopes of reform such as 
present themselves to many generous-minded students of law, who 
are painfully conscious of the terrible amount of leeway to be made 
up if we are ever to be brought into line with our neighbours and 
rivals.’ It must be obvious to our readers that if the public cannot 
be roused from their lethargy, the lot of the ‘aw reformer inside 
the profession is not a happy one. The Bar Council has the 
effrontery to rebuke the Lord Chancellor, and the Incorporated 
Law Society denounces Mr. Lloyd George. So we may rest 
assured that a very small measure of mercy will be meted out to 
smaller men. It is time the public grasped the significance of these 
tyrannous oligarchies, whose vested interests are diametrically op- 
posed to those of the State. In so far as they do not subserve the 
public welfare, but are grievous drawbacks and hindrances to it, 
they are in their nature parasitical, and in proportion as their 
authority and influence increase the State decays. The hopeless- 
ness of fighting powerful corporations entrenched behind the tradi- 
tions of many centuries, and in the possession of the machinery of 
government, produces the fatalistic lethargy from which this nation 
is suffering as regards all things which are directly under the sway 
of the legal caste. 


We observe a tendency in certain quarters to find an argu- 
ment in favour of the County Courts Bill, in the forecast that it 
may bring an increase of practice to the Bar, rather than lead to a 
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diminution. This forecast is based on a probable change in the 
present law, under which there is no appeal from the decision of a 
County Court Judge on matters of fact, whereas such an appeal 
is possible from a decision of a Judge of the High Court. In view 
of the gredter issues to be involved if the County Court Bill 
becomes law, it would seem that the same right of appeal should 
obtain in both cases. Hence the frequency of appeals in County 
Court cases would counterbalance the loss of business. The out- 
cry which the Bar Council has made about this matter, and the 
efforts that are now put forth to reassure them, 1s striking evidence 
of the exceptional consideration accorded to the Brahmans of the 
West. In continental countries, which have never advanced a 
tithe of our pretensions to freedom, the question asked about a 
Bill is how does it affect the public welfare. The question asked 
in this country is how does it affect the legal profession. If there 
is a remote possibility of the infringement of one of its privileges 
or prerogatives—no matter how much these may be opposed to 
public policy—the air is filled with indignant shouts that irreverent 
hands are threatening the Ark of the Covenant. What is more 
natural than that special pleaders accustomed to catch at straws 
and pretend that they are solid rafts, should assume that the apathy 
of the public and the soothing syrup of the Press are tantamount 
to a deliberate admission that their preposterous claims are well- 
founded ; that the long-suffering and credulity of the people are 
inexhaustible? Are we to linger and degenerate under a medizeval 
Legalism, while the national pulses of our neighbours are quickened 
and the tide of their national life raised by making Justice acces- 
sible to the million; by removing all traces of vested interest from 
its avenues, and all gambling chances from its administration? Our 
French neighbours are reforming their legal phraseology; is ours 
to remain a barbarous jargon? It has been proved to demonstra- 
tion that codification of the law would reduce litigation enormously ; 
are we to be put off indefinitely with scraps of patchwork codifica- 
tion, and lawyers’ assurances, with tongue in cheek, that 
a general scheme of codification, which is found to be 
such a boon elsewhere, is impossible? Now that the 
State is about to undertake a fresh burden of respon- 
sibility under the Insurance Act, are our Marriage Laws to remain, 
in their present condition, permitting immature and undesirable 
unions of every description, thus extending legal sanction to a wild 
gamble in human life with increasing formidable odds against the 
health of future generations? Is our treatment of illegitimates to 
continue to be an outrage on which not only the rest of Christen- 
om, but even Islam calls shame? Are we to continue to permit 
parents to disinherit their legitimate children ? 
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These queries might well be multiplied beyond the limits which 
our allotted space will permit. The truth is that nine centuries of 
Legalism have produced an attitude to Law such as that with 
which the negro devotee regards his Mumbo-Jumbo. In this there 
is neither love nor respect ; the predominant sentiment is fear, and 
its outcome is fatalistic submission. This is the triumph of 
Legalism ; it has subdued one of the most virile races, and made 
them the willing slaves of sophists who persuade them that any- 
thing is genuine which boasts of a legal label. 


OUR LEGAL PILLORY. 


WE had occasion to call attention recently to a statement which 
President Taft was constrained to make, to the effect that most of 
the criminals in the United States escaped punishment, owing to 
the tendency of the Courts to attach an exaggerated degree of 
importance to mere technicalities. We have shown that to be the 
besetting sin of our Bench, inherited from the ecclesiastical casuists 
whom the Normans forced upon us as judges. That tradition has 
clung to us through our long history, and we have just been fur- 
nished with a fresh instance, and a very grave one. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal has recently quashed a sen- 
tence of death, without leaning in the slightest degree to the 
opinion that the man was innocent. That is the crux. He was 
acquitted owing to a technical defect in presenting the evidence to 
the jury. 

Our readers will not expect us to constitute ourselves supreme 
judges of the regularly constituted judiciary, and to say with the 
lofty confidence of infallibility, “ Here thou ailest! here and here.” 
That is the business of the legal hierarchy who receive princely 
emoluments. We laymen are concerned with results rather than 
with the details of legal processes. It is not for us to say that the 
fault was with the Judge in the first instance, with the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, or with the Government of lawyers who refuse to 
give that Court power to order a new trial. We cannot help notic- 
ing that new trials in civil cases are by no means rare; why then 
have our legal mandarins put an absolute veto on a new trial in a 
criminal case? It is a grave scandal which establishes the prac- 
tical bankruptcy of our present legal chaos that convicted assas- 
sins are let loose upon us through the extraordinary ineptitude of 
our legislators—be it remembered that lawyers draft all Acts of 
Parliament—or the incompetence of our legal caste. It is im- 
possible to close our eyes to the fact that whenever it is a question 
with our men of law whether Justice or Technical Formalism shall 
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go to the wall, they are true to their long traditions, the trail of 
the casuist is over them, and Justice has to veil her face. 

There was an item of news of extreme gravity from San 
Francisco in the Press on the morning of October 12th. This was 
nothing less than the report of a huge majority for the “recall” of 
the Judges by popular vote. That majority deserves an unenvi- 
ably prominent position in the legal pillory. Think what it means. 
Any popular ebullition will be reflected in the action of a jury 
what time the Yellow Press launches hysterical articles instigating 
to lawlessness. The Judges will be less and less disposed to oppose 
the popular excitement. It seems inevitable that in the case of all 
but exceptionally strong men they will sink into mere simulacra 
for recording verdicts. The other and darker side of the picture 
is that verdict-snatching will receive an enormous impulse. Abuses 
of the jury system will be aggravated ; diseases of law will lead in- 
directly to lawlessness.. It is significant that this vote has been 
given despite the fact that only a few months ago President Taft 
set his face against.the Territory of Arizona being raised to the 
dignity of Statehood because the proposed constitution contained 
a provision for the “ recall” of the judges. One explanation is that 
California has suffered much from bad Judges. In that case the 
proposed remedy cannot be considered better than the disease. 

We read in the Daily Mail of October 11th that: “John 
Lister, aged 24, was found by a police officer ‘fishing’ through 
the aperture of a pillar box on Brixton Hill. The Recorder passed 
sentence of three years’ penal servitude. Later, he had the prisoner 
recalled, and, explaining that he thought the charge was stealing, 
not attempting to steal, reduced the sentence to two years with 
hard labour.” 

The unpleasant duty now devolves upon the present writer of 
putting himself in the pillory for a few moments. Our readers will 
probably consider the transgression a venial one :— 

In calling attention to some extraordinary decisions under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in the October number of this 
Review, we fell into the error of supposing that they were due to 
the prejudice known to exist in the minds of juries against large 
employers of labour. Here the jury system was unjusily blamed 
because the Act dispenses with juries. We regret the misappre- 
hension. We invite our readers to note the correction. 

At the. same time any gratification we may experience at the 
disappearance of the jury system under this Act is tempered by the 
uncomfortable reflection that even under these circumstances, which 
our neighbours find conducive to the reduction of fantastic decisions 
some wild vagaries are possible. We observe that there are a great 
many cases down for trial under the Act. Special interest at- 
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taches to the reports of these because of the absence of juries. We 
trust that the “howlers” of the past months will not be repeated. 
Otherwise there will be an outcry for a return to the jury system. 
If we are to judge by the experience of our neighbours on the 
Continent that would be a movement in the wrong direction. It is 
surely relevant to suggest that a Commission composed of laymen 
and lawyers might learn much from our French and German neigh- 
bours. Interchange of views is now common between business 
men here and on the Continent, between doctors, artists, etc. A 
group of lawyers from Germany lately visited this country. There 
will probably be a return visit, including a certain number of social 
functions, but nothing tangible results from mere junkettings. 

Another instance of the insurmountable inertia of our legal 
mandarinate is provided by the complaints of congested business 
at the Old Bailey. After the Grand Jury at the Central Criminal 
Court had concluded its duties on October 11th, the foreman, ad- 
dressing the Recorder, read a presentment in which the following 
passages occur: “In view of your remarks in the course of your 
charge to us as to the existing congestion of business before this 
Court and the threatened further congestion, we wish to put it on 
record that, in our opinion, a considerable proportion of the cases 
that have come before us in the course of our present labours, are 
such as should never have occupied the time of what you describe 
as ‘ The first Assize of the kingdom, indeed of the world.’ . . . We 
are further of the opinion that if the necessary machinery is not in 
existence for giving effect to the above recommendation, it is highly 
desirable that legislation should be initiated without delay for the 
purpose of creating the same.” 

The recommendation was that a great number of cases, such 
as taxicab, counterfeit coin prosecutions, etc., should either be dealt 
with by the Magistrate, or committed to the Court which corre- 
sponds to Quarter Sessions in the Provinces. 


IGNOTUS. 

















STORM: AN INTERLUDE. 


I STOOD upon the pier far out: the place 

Had witchery for me. The long, breathing roll 
Of the grim water, frothing in the dark, 

Seemed like the wrath of this unstable world 
Murmuring at fate. Along the shore the lights 
Flashed like a glittering ribbon, and the gloom 
Wavered above it like a rosy steam. 

Across the rushing water now and then 

Came sudden flaps of music in the wind, 

Or cracks of crowded laughter that the night 
Snatched and convulsed, and; mocking, whirled away. 
There, in the salty loneness, where I tuned 

My thoughts to match the clamours of the time, 
Two voices from the gloom came blown to me: 
One piped and whimpered in the wind, and one, 
Baffled at times, but beaten rarely, flung 

Its iron tones full in the tempest’s jaws 

And challenged hearing. At stern intervals, 
Heard in the syncopations of the storm, 

A tortured spirit laboured in the dark ; 

His words, like waves with wrath made vehement, 
Rushed at the heart, and in th’ expunging night 
Eddied a moment, and were wildly gone. 


Came, like a memory of delirious loss: 
“God! how I loved her! and they murdered her.” 
Then harsh and keen, like sadness turned to sour: 
“Your calculating sinner, wary-wise, 
Nibbles delight, and nudges Lucifer, 
And keeps on nodding terms with the hierarchy. 
She pressed joy’s lips—and perished—was on earth 
A very pariah made—cast upon stones— 
Blistered with shameless pity! (May sin wither 
Her traitor’s mouth!) ’Ere half a year was by, 
Oppressed with all the burthening righteousness 
Of those whose lusts were safely registered, 
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She flung herself, soul-hungry to the deep 
Here from this spot—They wept to bury her! 
Ha-ha! . . . God love her: she was a// to me.” 
From his own sore he fed impersonal pain, 
And scourged the world to hide his lorn heart’s weeping. 


Rushed the mad chorus of a comic song. . 

Swift buxom laughter diving down the pier 

Was swirled away. The night was loud alone. 
From that sick plaint the winds had gathered grief, 
And sadder seemed the lone sobs of the sea. 


Again he challenged the o’erwhelming gale ; 

And in a spray-swept interval I heard: 
“ There is a grandeur in august extremes. 
Heaven’s gleaming hosts, hell’s flaming legionaries, 
But differ in their means, the end’s the same 
When time completes the circle. Best and worst 
Are very near to kissing, ’tis detween 
That souls*find ease for dying. On my life, 
We are all drifters—with nor loves nor hates, 
Nor faith nor unfaith, thinkers without acts, 
Faint dilettanti sniffing right and wrong 
With courage to choose neither. By God’s truth! 
*Twere better sin the sin and dare the doom— 
With proud sad angels move among the damned, 
Immortal though o’erthrown, than draw mean breath 
And without passion perish utterly! 
Live! Life’s the password, and the end is life! 
Our hearts are dying—dying !” 


Dolefully 
Night seemed to trail the wailing word; the tide 
Seethed under hissing dying; and the wind 
Wept down the water, and the drear refrain, 
Mixed with the shingle-cries upon the shore, 
Seemed a lost, throeful, throbbing human heart 
Breaking against the barriers of the world. 


Haunting the tempest, battling like bruised birds, 
Rose words from that sad anger: 
“Love is life, 
Hate life, intensity the sum of life. 
Love! laugh! hate! live!—no compromise—then die 
Nobly like one with soul to save. She lived! 
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And bravely, proudly desolate, she died. 

I know her spirit laughed when she was dead— 

Though this world’s laughter killed her. She loved much. 
Her maiden sin had tides of virtue in it: 

Your prude had doubted more, and yielded less ; 

She had waited well and weighed the settlement !” 


The gale crushed back the satire in his throat ; 

But stinging the salty gusts came passionately : 
“The angels and the devils act alone ; 
A mean life stays at thinking—ev’n as I do. 
To think—and think! God! help us to an act 
To live or die by! Deeds do make us free! 
Thought—'tis the world’s excuse for impotence, 
The passport to the kingdoms of the dead! 
The myriad thinkers—-and the lonely deeds. 
O, the sick, passive temperance of the times !— 
Insidious sins do poison half the race, 
And words, like ghouls, brood upon carrion-fare, 
And breathe a foul contagion through the world— 
So wide the velvet edge of charity! 
Yet half an act, that hurts but one alone, 
That lifts its guileless candour to the sun, 
Will hound a life to hell—as it did her’s! 
She was so mild, and time so merciless 
To her—not maiden more——What of the man?— 
The smiling ogre with the angel lips 
Plotting his hour, and piteous for his prey!” 


‘The stressful clamour of the cumulant storm 
Responded with a riotous dissonance. 
A bitter laugh, as from one mad with pain, 
Who bursts from brooding lest his heart should break, 
Mocked my sad ear. Through driven spume I saw 
Two darksome shadows pass across the stars 
And down the pier beat shoreward. Vehemently 
Through smothering tumult came a buffetted cry: 
“We'll strike a subtler balance by-and-by! 
Oh! ’tis my faith the power that strives for light, 
And fits all discords to melodious ends, 
Doth welcome more a dire though doomed excess 
Than chilly prayers and fearful temperance.” 
Then, as though half the winds grew hushed to hear, 
And the sea thought and listened, faint I heard: 
“Judge her most gently: she was human-fair.” 
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The glimmering world closed round them, loud with war. 
I was alone upon the creaking pier. 

A wave roared under, and with thunder-shock 
Plunged ’gainst the shivering girders; spurned afar 
The streaming silver of its crashing cry 

Sang down the writhing darkness; and the wind 
Whistled along the bounding, boiling sea. 

I rose and pressed the angry memories by, 

The sad and blind confusion of the years, 

I touched the infinite tides that bear us forth 
Beyond these limned horizons that we know. 

I felt the thrill of throes, diviner far, 

And deathless exultations, scorning tears, 

The high and furious flutings of the gale, 

And the sonorous motions of the sea, 

And all the desolate cryings of the mind, 

And wanderings of the will, in darkness reared, 
Seemed spent on shores of Kingdoms limitless, 
And like faint voices drifting in the vast 

Sighed to the inner silence of a soul 

Ascendant over time, invanquishable. 

The moving world was round me like a joy. 
The crowded night was wildly wonderful. 
Northward, a blinding imminence of flame, 

A searchlight flared across the weltering bay, 

And moved a wide arm down the mounded sea. 
Far southward on the coast the little towns, 
Faintly suffusing the propinquitous gloom, 
Revealed their breathing places to the eye; 

And from the outer, flecked with flying foam, 
Uprose with round immense the smouldering moon. 


JaMEs A. MACKERETH. 











EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE TRIPOLI ADVENTURE. 


“Et tu, Italia!” has been during these past few weeks the 
pained exclamation of European Liberals. There is, indeed, no 
word in the diplomatic lexicon that adequately expresses what 
every right-minded person felt on the news of Italy’s act of brigand- 
age. And the blow was all the more severe because it proceeded 
from a quarter where we had fondly believed there reigned 
Liberal aspirations and ideals. The frank cynicism of the action 
is amazing. When Mr. Chamberlain went filibustering in South 
Africa he at least had the grace to goad President Kriiger into a 
provocative attitude that gave_us some sort of excuse for action. 
Signor Giolitti, however, did not trouble even to do that; Tripoli 
wanted good-government, and Italy wanted Tripoli. as it ever 
struck Signor Giolitti that the first part, at all events, of this state- 
ment is a dangerous weapon for an Italian diplomat. Someone 
else might so easily say: “Sicily and Calabria want good govern- 
ment, and we want Sicily or Calabria!” The truth is that this 
sudden enthusiasm for implanting good government in other 
people’s dominions would be turned to much better profit to Italy, 
and to Europe, if it were soberly applied to remedying the state 
of intolerable corruption and pauperism existing in some of the 
Italian provinces. With the German attitude in this matter we 
are not very edified; it is the inevitable attitude of the exposed 
hypocrite. Friend both to Turkey and Italy tor what she could 
get out of both, and without intention of repaying either, a war 
between these two Powers leaves her in a position of painfully 
ridiculous hesitancy. It may prove a lesson that wii bear its 
fruits: the Turco-Italian War is a prelude, a preliminary canter for 
the Austro-Italian conflict that has been so long preparing, and 
Germany has been playing the same game of duplicity in that 
quarter. That the Tripoli adventure was sanctioned, and, indeed, 
encouraged by the British Government, is one of the most amusing 
fictions the fertile imagination of the German Press has invented 
for some time. Whatever may be the facts with regard to other 
Governments, we are in a position to affirm that neither Sir Edward 
Grey nor any British agent abroad was apprised of the Italian 
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decision before the actual steps were taken to put it into force. 

Animated as we always have been by the friendliest senti- 
ments for Italy, we can only regret that a false ambition should 
have betrayed her into an adventure from which she can derive 
neither financial profit nor military glory. 


THE MOROCCAN TROUBLE. 

The negotiations between France and Germany have dragged 
their weary length for many weeks, flaunting ever an official state- 
ment that they were “going favourably.” That some sort of an 
arrangement will be reached is true; that it will be a lasting and 
satisfactory settlement no one in a position to know imagines for 
one moment. Once more, “L’Allemagne recule pour mieux 
sauter,” and when she is readier she will spring. We are not 
done yet with Morocco. 

In the meantime, comparison of the Tripoli and Moroccan in- 
cidents provides a sad but most salutary lesson for Mr. Norman 
Angell and his fellow pacifists. 

In Tripoli, one of the two parties, relying on treaties, and the 
good faith of its neighbours, had neglected to keep its naval and 
colonial forces efficient; there were enormous financial and com- 
mercial interests involved, to whom war would come as a calamity. 
The Tripoli affair, in a couple of days, became the cause of war. 

In Morocco, the assailed party, instead of relying on treaties, 
had for some years past immeasurably increased the efficiency of 
her military forces, while undeterred by the cost her British allies 
had maintained the high standard of their Navy. War did not 
ensue. . 

In neither case, sinister and significant commentary, did any- 
one in authority even whisper the words: “The Hague Tribunal.” 

These facts, with their inevitably implied deductions, we state 
in no spirit of rejoicing, but no cause is served by ignoring facts. 
These facts are sad, but they are facts, and all friends of Peace 
must take careful account of them. 


THE INSURANCE BILL. 

The Government have evidently decided to stake their exist- 
ence on the immediate passing of the Insurance Bill, and Mr. 
Lloyd George has made it a question of confidence. 

We believe the cause of Social Reform and the fortunes of 
Liberalism are alike imperilled by rash decisions of this kind. 

Against the principles of the Bill we have nothing to say, but 
it is evident that the application of them to existing conditions 
presents a problem of extraordinary complexity and difficulty. It 
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directly affects industry at a time when industrial conditions are in 
a state of confusion; it directly affects the economic life of the 
nation at a moment when the gravest economic discontent is ram- 
pant. Surely, it would have been wise to uave given such a 
measure long and careful consideration. As it is, the public are 
only now beginning to interest themselves in the matter; there 
was no public demand for it ; it was introduced at a time when the 
impending Coronation and Constitutional Crisis absorbed public 
attention. Then came the vacation, and now people are suddenly 
confronted with the fact that an enormous measure, complex, deli- 
cate, misunderstood even by many of its prominent defenders, is to 
be rushed through in a couple of weeks by party pressure and a 
liberal use of the closure. Such conduct is neither good Liberalism 
nor common sense, and the resentment it is causing among the 
rank and file of the party will bear its fruits. The Scottish Liberal 
Association met the other day at Dunoon for its annual conference. 
A motion in favour of delay was moved, seconded, and supported 
in a spirited debate; by very palpable methods the party officials 
secured an overwhelming majority in the division, but the figures 
by no means represented the real impression made. In the 
Scottish Universities, keen réctorial contests are being waged on 
political lines. To secure a following at all, the leaders of the 
lecal Liberals have found it necessary to throw the Insurance Bill 
overboard, bag and baggage. Several staunch Liberal papers in 
the provinces are daily criticising sharply the details of the Bill. 

In an article in the September number of this Review, a 
contributor warned the Government not to allow itself to be hyp- 
notised by Mr. Lloyd George. The events of the last few weeks 
prove that there was considerable justification for the warning. 
There is no conceivable reason why the Bill should be arbitrarily 
rushed through in defiance of public opinion, save the personal 
prestige of Mr. Lloyd George. There is every reason possible in 
the interests of Liberalism why the most searching and painstaking 
consideration should be given to the Bill, and every effort made to 
get it carried—as it was introduced—by consent. For our own 
part, we think the interests of Liberalism too great to be sacrificed 
to the personal vanity of any Cabinet Minister, however eloquent 
and able. 


“ VINDEX.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Dr. Schofield, the author of “Health for Young and Old,”! 
first came into prominence, if we mistake not, as the champion of 
the “ Unconscious Mind,” and has since won laurels in the domain 
of hygiene. Few—if any—are better qualified than he to write 
such a book as the present one, which is all the more acceptable 
as it deserves the epithet which the author has applied to it, of 
“An Unconventional Manual.” Dr. Schofield very wisely avoids 
giving diet tables and statistics, which are apt to turn the student 
away from principles, and to fix his attention upon mere details— 
in fact, to obscure the spirit of the teaching by too strongly em- 
phasising the letter. He sets his face against the “introspection 
and over-occupation with one’s health,” which are capable of mak- 
ing even a healthy man ill. The book is divided into two sec- 
tions, severally dealing with The Principles of Hygiene, and The 
Practice of Hygiene. We have spent a very pleasant time in the 
perusal of it, and have no hesitation in recommending it very 
strongly to our readers. Even those of us who have grey hairs 
and wrinkles may add to our delight in living by attending to Dr. 
Schofield’s advice ; but the utility of the book to the young is, of 
course, vastly greater. It should lie within constant reach of young 
men and women and be frequently referred to. The only point 
upon which we feel inclined to quarrel with the good doctor is his 
apparent notion that it is necessary to be a believer in Christianity 
to enjoy good health, or to be happy in old age. This is rather 
hard upon many whom we know, who have somehow discovered 
a way of combining extreme heresy with excellent health and a 
happy old age. But this little quarrel of ours will not, in the 
opinion of the public generally, derogate from the value of the 
book. We say to our readers, take Dr. Schofield as your adviser, 
and discover what can be made of life. 


1. “Health for Young and Old: Its Principle and Practice.” An Un- 
conventional Manual. By A. T. Schofield, M.D.,etc., Author of “Elementary 
Hygiene,” etc., etc. London: Rider & Son, Ltd. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Mr. McDougall, whose “Introduction to Social Philosophy” 
has gone through several editions, and who is otherwise well known 
for his article on “Hypnotism,” in the Cambridge edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” has performed a welcome service to 
contemporary philosophy by sending out his new book, “ Body and 
Mind: A History and Defence of Animism,”1 In this book we 
have what will probably be regarded, for some time, as the leading 
up-to-date digest of the discussion on the subject—on the conser- 
vative side ; for the author gives us, not merely a detailed exposition 
of his own views, but also a history of the previous treatment of 
the question. In writing this volume, he says :— 

“The primary aim has been to provide for students of 
psychology and philosophy .. . a critical survey of modern 
opinion and discussion upon the psycho-physical problem, the 
problem of the relation between body and mind. . . . I have 
written in the earlier chapters a very brief history of the 
thought of preceding ages. . . . The history of thought upon 
the psycho-physical problem is in the main the history of the 
way in which Animism, the oldest, and, in all previous ages, 
the most generally accepted answer to it, has been attacked 
and put more and more upon the defensive in succeeding cen- 
turies, until towards the end of the nineteenth century it was 
generally regarded in academic circles as finally driven from 
the field. I have, therefore, given to the historical chapters 
the form of a history of Animism.” 

The survey, which occupies the main body of the volume, has led 
the author to the conclusion that we are shut up to the alternative 
of Animism or Materialism,— 

“And since the logical necessity of preferring the animistic 

horn of this dilemma cannot be in doubt, my survey consti- 

tutes a defence and justification of Animism.” 
He is aware that no one other than a Roman Catholic seminarist 
can be expected “in this twentieth century to defend the old-world 
notion of the soul of man”; that, in fact, as William James said 
three years ago at Oxford, “souls are out of fashion.” But he tells 
us also that he is— 

“ aware that not one in a hundred of those scientists and philo- 

sophers who confidently and even scornfully reject the notion 

has made any impartial and thorough attempt to think out 


1. “Body and Mind: A History and a Defence of Animism.” By William 
McDougall, M.B., formerly Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge ; Reader in Mental 
Philosophy, Univ. of Oxford. Thirteen Diagrams. London: Methuen & Co., 
Ltd. 
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the psycho-physical problem in the light of all the relevant 
data now available, and of the history of previous thought on 
the question.” 
This passage is sufficiently scornful towards those from whom the 
author differs; but what follows will, we think, be rightly held to 
contain an insinuation that is scarcely pardonable in a work of this 
character :— 

“ And I am young enough to believe that there is amongst 
us a considerable number of persons who prefer the dispas- 
sionate pursuit of truth to the interests of any system, and 
to hope that some of them may find my book acceptable as an 
honest attempt to grapple once more with this central 
problem.” 

The author takes pains to show that he is not influenced by any 
religious bias. Though he believes “that the future of religion is 
intimately bound up with the fate of Animism,” he 
“can lay claim to no religious convictions; I am not aware of 
any strong desire for any continuance of my personality after 
death; and I could accept with equanimity a thorough-going 
Materialism, if that seemed to me the inevitable outcome of 
a dispassionate and critical reflection. Nevertheless .... I 
should welcome the establishment of sure empirical founda- 
tions for the belief that human personality is not wholly de- 
stroyed by death. . . , It seems to me highly probable that 
the passing away of this belief would be calamitous for our 
civilization.” 
He, however, claims “for the conception of the soul, advocated in 
the last chapter of this book, no more than that it is an hypothesis 
which is indispensable to science at the present time.” It is im- 
possible, in a few words, to state this hypothesis fully. It must 
suffice here to say that the author describes the soul as being 
without the essential attributes of matter; as a sum of enduring 
capacities for thoughts, feelings, and efforts of determinate kinds ; 
as in some sense a unitary being or entity distinct from all others, 
though this statement is not to be supposed to rule out the possi- 
bility that more than one psychic being may be associated with 
one bodily organism. These capacities and functions are the 
minimum that can be attributed to the soul. But this would not 
satisfy the empirical evidence that points to memory as being, in 
part at least, immaterially conditioned. For the discussion of this 
part of the problem, we must refer the reader to the book itself. 
Our task in this short notice has been merely to suggest the 
general character of the book. We think we have said enough to 
show that the book is one which will have to be taken account of 
by adherents of either side of the puestion. 
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Somewhat the same thing that Mr. McDougall has done, 
in the book noticed above, for the great problem of “Body and 
Mind,” Dr. Frank Ballard attempts to do in his new work entitled, 
“Determinism False and True,”2 for the great problem indicated 
by the title. Dr. Ballard has long figured as the protagonist of 
orthodoxy—on Wesleyan-Methodist lines—against Blatchford, 
Heckel, and other more or less wicked thinkers. The present 
work is in some sense a fulfilment of a promise made in the 
author’s attack on Hackel, to “ deal with the other two great pos- 
tulates of Christian faith, 1.2, Freedom and Immortality.” 

“It remains to consider more fully and on more definite 
lines of psychology and metaphysics, the larger theme of 
scientific ‘ Determinism,’ as it is maintained, not by popular 
journalists, but by other writers on science and philosophy, 
some of whom, at least, have brought to such advocacy both 
acknowledged reputation and philosophical ability.” 

It is kind of Dr. Ballard to admit that some of those on the other 
side have brought to their task “acknowledged” reputation, and 
even philosophical ability. The tone of the “superior man” in 
this admission prepares us for the touch of “indignation at the 
contemptuousness, not to say insolence, with which so vast and 
complex a theme is dogmatically dismissed” by Mr. F. H. Bradley 
in the following passage, which Dr. Ballard quotes :— 

“The doctrine which is vulgarly termed ‘free will’ may 
in philosophy be considered obsolete, though it will continue 
to flourish in popular ethics. As soon as its meaning is com- 
prehended, it loses all plausibility; but the popular moralist 
will always exist by not knowing what he means.” 

Dr. Ballard is certainly modest in his own claims. He says:— 

“In contra-distinction from the dogmatism thus displayed, 
alike on popular and philosophical lines, the following pages 
hold out no hope of a perfectly lucid and logical solution of 
this great human problem. . . . Under existing circumstances 
the best result at which we can hope to attain is philosophical 
justification for a pragmatism which shall save us alike from 
intellectual confusion, moral wreckage, and social chaos... . 
As rational beings, we are bound to endeavour to get as near 
to what is satisfactory as we can.” 

After three introductory chapters on the Principles Involved, 
Determinism in the Past, and Present-day Recrudescence, the rest 
of the book is devoted to the consideration of False and True 


2. “Determinism False and True. A Contribution to Modern Philosophy 
and Ethics.” By Frank Ballard, D.D., M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), etc., Author of 
“Haeckel’s Monism False,” * Theomonism True, ” “The True God,” etc., etc, 
London: Charles H. Kelly. 
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Determinism. The False Determinism—which Dr. Ballard divides 
into “hard” and “soft”—is also designated Determinedism. In 
the section on True Determinism we are told that the essence of 
this “in a word, is that man is not determined because he is a 
determiner.” We are grateful to Dr. Ballard for writing his book ; 
it is an excellent statement of the orthodox (though his Wesleyan 
friends are said to think the book is not so orthodox as it should 
be) view in the light of modern criticism. The author has 
read widely upon the subject, and possesses considerable qualifi- 
cations for his task. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s “ Byways of Ghost Land,”8 appeals strongly 
to two classes of readers—those who believe in ghosts, and those 
who don’t, but who love a good ghost-story. Mr. O’Donnell 
seems to have spent his life in commerce with ghosts, or, as he 
puts it, with the super-physical. He claims to be exceptionally 
sensitive to the super-physical, sees ghosts of trees, and even of 
prehistoric forests. One of the most picturesque chapters in the 
book is that in which he tells us, for example,— 

“ Often as I ramble through thoroughfares, crowded with 
pedestrians and vehicles, and impregnated with steam and 
smoke, and all the impurities arising from over-congested 
humanity, I have suddenly smelt a different atmosphere, the 
cold atmosphere of super-physical forest land. I have come 
to a halt, and leaning in some doorway, gazed in awe-struck 
wonder at the nodding foliage of a leviathan lepidodendron, 
the phantasm of one of those mammoth lycopods that 
flourished in the Carboniferous period. I have watched it 
swaying its shadowy arms backwards and forwards, as if keep- 
ing time to some ghostly music, and the breeze it has thus 
created has rustled through my brain, while the sweet scent 
of its resin has pleasantly tickled my nostrils,” etc., etc. 
Unknown brains—“the earth-bound spirits of those whose 

spiritual or unknown brains, when on earth, were starved to feed 
their material or known brains”—exist, we are told, on all sides of 
us. There are occult hooligans about us, as well as good spirits, 
family ghosts, etc. This handsome demy 8vo. book is full of tales 
of these and of a host of kindred topics. We have read not a 
few books of the kind during a long life; but we never have 
come across quite so “ghosty” a book as this. And the author 
endorses it all; and we believe him to be absolutely sincere. His 
case is one, not of conscious deceit, but simply of mental pathology, 
of abnormal psychology. This does not prevent his book from 


a 6° ays of Ghost-Land.” By Elliott O’Donnell, Author of “Some 
Haunted Homes,” and a number of other “Ghost” books. London: Rider 
& Son, Ltd. 
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being exceptionally interesting when read as a story book pure 
and simple. It is a veritable treasure-house of tales for the 
Christmas Eve fireside. 

We unavoidably hold over our notices of Prof. W. Benjamin 
Smith’s “Ecce Deus” (Jena: Diederichs), and of Dr. McCabe’s 
translation of Edouard Dujardin’s “Source of the Christian Tra- 
dition: A Critical History of Ancient Judaism” (London: Watts 
and Co.), books which represent the present high-water mark of 
advanced criticism, the former of the New Testament, and the 
latter of the Old Testament. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The author of “The Coming Triumph of Christian Civilisa- 
tion”! is evidently a zealous apostle of practical social work, and 
also a firm believer in a broad form of Christianity. His new book 
—the latest of several written by him on the same and kindred 
subjects—advocates a system of “ capitalistic organisation of pro- 
duction-for-use,” and co-operative exchanges; and at the same 
time insists that “Christianity, the religion of effort and progress, 
is the only issue.” The author has thought himself out of Agnos- 
ticism into belief in Christ. Perhaps the gist of the book may be 
best seen from the following passage :— 

“People who have learnt of Christ, to look at facts and 
not opinions, who are in that simple and literal sense guided 
by the spirit of truth, will see infallibly how they can put an 
end to the cruel anomaly of modern civilisation, the anomaly 
of people wanting work and wanting everything that work 
produces: striving, surrounded by the means to produce in 
super-abundance everything they need.” 

Connected with the author’s propaganda are two limited liability 
companies, the “ Production-for-Use Industries,” and the “Circle 
Homeland Colonies,” the former principally capitalised by Mr. J. 
F. Williams, and the latter organised by Mr. J. W. Greaves; while 
“a great deal that he (the author) describes in the way of co- 
operative exchange, has already been put into practice, notably 
under the initiative of the Rev. J. Bruce Wallace.” The subject 


1. “The Coming Triumph of Christian Civilisation.” By J..W. Petavel, 
late Captain Royal Engineers, Author of “Christianity and Progress,” etc., etc. 
London: George Allen & Co., Ltd. 
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is, in our opinion, very unnecessarily mixed up with a great deal 
of rather cloudy discussion of Christianity. The breadth of refer-. 
ence of the ten chapters may be inferred from the titles of the ten 
appendices on Town Planning and Railway Transport ; the Socia- 
lisation of Wealth; Fallacies of “The Unearned Increment” ; 
the Cause of Poverty in Advanced Communities; the Solution of 
the Social Question by Co-operation; the Circulation of Money ; 
the Malthusian Theory a Great Falsehood; Production for Use 
and Penal Reform, Care of Young Children, Vagrancy, and Hos- 
pital Reform; Highly-paid Labour and Cheap Production; the 
Production for Use Industries, Ltd. The book deserves study, 
if only to discover how a zealous social worker has thought out 
some great problems for himself. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Gotha and Coburg, joint capitals of the Duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, lie to the north and south of the Thuringian forest, 
and constitute one of the seven petty States into which Thuringia 
is now divided. In the Preface to “The Coburgs,”! Mr. Edmund 
B. D’Auvergne tells us that to the house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
belong the Kings of England and Belgium, the Tsar of Bulgaria, 
and the ex-King of Portugal. The Coburgs, though less than a 
century ago their name was unknown out of Saxony, are allied 
with half the reigning families of Europe. As the law of primo- 
geniture was not introduced until 1723, there was grave risk of 
these petty Princelings, with their abundant offspring, finding 
themselves without standing room in their own territories. When 
George II. married his niece Augusta to his son “ Fred,’ the blood 
of the Houses of Saxony and Hanover was first mingled, though 
John William of Weimar, a nephew of Anne of Cleves, was one 
of the suitors of Queen Elizabeth. The cadets of the house 
sought their fortunes abroad, and the wave that followed the 
French Revolution gave them the chance. “The family went in 
for Kingship as a profession,” writes Mr. D’Auvergne. “They 
studied the signs of their times, and gave the public what it wanted. 
They were clever, but never great ; and that is why the plain man 


1. “The Coburgs.” By Edmund B. d’Auvergne. London: Stanley 
Paul & Co. 
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liked them. . . . But adaptability is the one constant element in 
the race, and the Coburg Princes can readily assume other than 
domestic qualities. Their ambition nearly set Europe ablaze in 
the middle forties; but only once, in distant Mexico, have they 
paid the penalty of failure. ... To them more than any other 
Royal house is reserved the task of reconciling the institution of 
hereditary monarchs, with the needs of the adult nations.” The 
author tells the story well, and displays critical acumen. We 
venture to hope that, in the next edition, he will supply some 
genealogical tables. The work is well illustrated, and of per- 
manent value. . 

Of the brilliant literary quartette—Moliére, Racine, Boileau, 
and La Fontaine, which is the permanent glory of the grand 
sitcle, the last-named, as poet and as man, is probably the least 
known to our countrymen, except as a fabulist. In “Jean de la 
Fontaine,”2 by Mr. Frank Hamel, we see him in relation to the 
courtly circle in which the greater part of his singularly uneventful 
life was passed. He was born in 1620 at Chateau Thierry, in 
Champagne. His father was a Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, likewise a King’s Councillor. On his mother’s side he 
sprang from a stock noted for its longevity. Books, unless they 
were of poetry, had no attraction for him, and his father tried in 
vain to interest him in forestry. Among the women of his circle 
were Mme. la Duchesse de Bouillon, the lively niece of Mazarin, 
for whom he wrote his licentious Contes; the actress La Champ- 
meslé, and his great patroness, Mme. de la Sabliére, the author ot 
“Christian Maxims.” Thanks to these and others, he was able to 
live a life of self-indulgence. According to Addison, “The 
Fables,” on which La Fontaine’s fame rests, “ were the first pieces 
of wit that made their appearance in the world.” Though so 
purely French as to be untranslatable, many have tried to trans- 
late them. Allen Ramsay turned some of them into his native 
Doric, of which the following lines, from “ The Condemned Ass,” 
may serve as a specimen :— 

The lion signs his sentence “ hay and draw” 

Say poor lang lugs maun pay the kame for a’. 
This child of genius, in his unconscious selfishness, resembled a 
child; he shamefully neglected his wife and son, and performed 
perfunctorily the duties of forest-keeper. About two years before 
his death, which took place in 1695, he turned his thoughts to re- 
ligion ; but priestly absolution was conditional on his expressing 
contrition for the scandal caused by his Contes, and never receiv- 


2. “Jean de la Fontaine.” By Frank Hamel. London: Stanley Paul & 
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ing any profit on their sale. In perfect simplicity, he offered to 
give the money receivable for them to the Church. Mr. Hamel 
has, in “ Jean de la Fontaine,” produced a fascinating biography 
which should be in the hands of all who are interested in XVII 
century French literature. The book is beautifully illustrated. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“Red Revenge”! is a pendant to “A Romance of Lucknow,” 
by Mr. Charles E. Pearce, and attempts to picture the progress of 
events in Cawnpore leading up to the occupation of Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s ill-fated entrenchment and its terrible sequel, which 
justified the repulsive reprisal of Neill. The Mutiny was started 
by one man, Mongul Pandy, who ran amok; but the prime insti- 
gators of the Cawnpore horrors were Azimoolah Khan and Hoo- 
seinee Khanum, the servant of Adala, who was Nana Sahib’s 
favourite dancing-girl. Into this welter of treachery, intrigue, 
and hideous bloodshed are drawn a fair English maiden and two 
brothers, English Officers, who are in love with her. The story 
ends, as far as India is concerned, with the sack of Nana’s palace. 
In the main the author keeps close to the facts established by 
recent historians. 

In “The Voice of the Forest,”2 Mr. Joseph Burt tells how 
Leonard Russell, a talented young engineer, proceeds to the 
Congo, ostensibly to shoot big game, but, as a matter of fact, to 
collect secret information for the Foreign Office. A friend named 
“Jimmie” Beale follows him there, shares his adventures, and 
each, in turn, is captured by the Vallacci, a horde of revolted can- 
nibal soldiers, whose atrocities have terrorised a district of 20,000 
square miles. Miriam Loring, the lovely daughter of an American 
missionary, with the help of a native girl, rescues him. There- 
upon Jimmie determines to devote his private fortune to the ex- 
termination of these wretches, and induces Russell to throw up 
his commission and help him. After incredible hardships and 
many perilous adventures, this brave pair accomplish their formid- 
able task. Serious troubles, however, await them at home, for 
the Government is afraii that the annexation of this vast and rich 


1. “Red Revenge.” By Charles E. Pearce. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
2. “The Voice of the Forest.” By Joseph Burt. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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territury may involve them in a war with a jealous power. How 
this difficulty is got over, the reader must be left to discover for 
himself. “The Voice of the Forest” is a wholesome, stirring tale, 
admirably told. 

“A Tour through Old Provence,”8 by Mr. A. S. Forrest, will 
be welcomed by travellers to that sunny land, on which Phoceans, 
Greeks, and Romans have in turn set their mark. About a quarter 
of the book is devoted to Avignon, which was the seat of the 
Papacy from 1305 to 1375—the period which Petrarch called the 
“Babylonian Captivity.” Lovers of the great Italian poet will be 
disappointed to find that he is mentioned only in connection with 
this dry-as-dust fact, and that the very name of Laura, on whose 
identity the researches of Professor Fredrik Wulff have thrown so 
much light, is ignored. The illustrations in half-tone and line, 
which number 108, give this work a special interest. 

A short time ago it was our privilege to notice in the West- 
minster Review “ Parisian Portraits,” by Mr. Francis Grierson, who 
is generally admitted to be among the foremost critics of our day 
in literature and art. “The Humours of the Underman,”4 his 
latest volume, contains ninetéen essays on a wide diversity of sub- 
jects. Quite a number of wise observations might be collected 
from them. For instance, in “ Equality and Opportunity”: “Un- 
assimilated knowledge is as dangerous as unassimilated food, and 
the disease most prevalent to-day is mental indigestion.” Again, 
in “Symposium on Endowment”: “No matenalist will ever en- 
dow genius with anything. No man who does not believe in the 
immortality of the soul cares much what becomes of anybody with 
a gift.” We cannot, however, admit that Balzac “wrote himself 
out in writing novels, which no one reads now.” Of Murat and 
Robespierre, Mr. Grierson writes in rhythmic prose. From 
“Abraham Lincoln” we gather that the author, when acting as 
page to General John C. Formont, met him at St. Louis in 1860. 
This dainty booklet will be appreciated by all persons of culture. 

In “The Bosbury People,”5 a Ritualistic parson, a young 
Nonconformist divine, and a well-to-do Agnostic—all strangers to 
each other, but all Oxford-bred—come to grief when cycling, A 
good Samaritan, in the person of a baronet with a small family of 
eligible daughters, offers them the generous hospitality of his 
mansion, and, when their hurts are healed, is loth to let them go. 
The strangely assorted trio, being gentlemen, get on very com- 
fortably together, and promptly fall in love with their host’s 


8. “A Tour Through Old Provence.” By A. S. Forrest. London: Stanley 
Paul & Co. 

4, ‘*The Humours of the Underman.” By Francis Grierson. London: 
Stephen Swift & Co. 

5. “The Bosbury People.” By Arthur Ransom. London: Stephen Swift. 
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daughters. Luther Latimer—prig and hypocrite, through his 
mother’s folly in making him a lay-missionary—forms the oné 
discordant element in the house-party, but is soon eliminated. 
There are pretty descriptions of country scenery, and the troubles 
of a model landlord intent on demolishing slum-property are well- 
depicted. “The Bosbury People” is, to our thinking, in some 
respects, a better story than “The Rector of St. Jacob’s,” which 
received a favourable notice in the Westminster Review. It will 
certainly appeal to a wider circle of readers. 

In “ The Lovelocks of Diana,”6.Miss Kate Horn lays most of 
the scenes in Malta; indeed, with this romance in hand, a visitor 
to that interesting island and Gozo could hardly want a better 
guidebook. Mrs. Vavasour Bloggs, an attractive widow, who runs 
a beauty-specialist business in conjunction with a gambling-hell in 
London, finding trade bad, resclves to masquerade as the Baroness 
of a Ruritania, and under the egis of her brother, Major Cassell, who 
is stationed at Malta, exploit the society of the place. This 
middle-aged officer, who is also the virtual proprietor of a highly 
select gambling-hell, becomes infatuated with Diana, the beautiful 
orphan of a cashiered captain. On learning that she is the 
heiress to a large estate, he determines, with his sister’s help, to 
rescue her from her post of drudgery, and make her his wife. But 
as she is already secretly engaged to an honest young officer, and 
she rejects his suit, Diana’s ruin is plotted, and all but accom- 
plished. There is not a dull chapter in the story, which cannot 
but enhance the author’s steadily advancing reputation as a bright 
and clever novelist. 

The opening chapter of “God Disposes,”? in which a man in 
the prime of life is discovered dead by the trespasser, who promptly 
disappears with a cheque-book, prepares the reader for the series 
of dramatic situations and quick changes that are to come. On 
the strength of a successful forgery, the trespasser in question 
poses as a country gentleman, seduces a lady of title, kills the 
viscount to whom she is engaged, and fixes suspicion of the murder 
on Guy Wharton, the son of the man whom he had robbed. His 
next move is, by means of forged letters, to step into the place 
of the murdered man, and claim the title and estates of Lord 
Bletchford. Guy is arrested, and about to take his trial when, 
through a happy accident, the whole elaborate scheme of villainy 
is unmasked by the private detective employed by the young 
baronet who is engaged to Guy’s sister. If “God Disposes” is— 
as the blankness of the title-page seems to suggest—a first novel, 
we shall look forward with interest to its successor. 


6. “The Lovelocks of Diana.” By Kate Horn. London: Stanley Paul & 


Co. 
P 7. “God Disposes.” By Pellew Hawker. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
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“The Altar of Moloch,”8 by Mr. Kineton Parker, is a story of 
four men and a maid. Beautiful Vaudrey Woodrolle is the only 
daughter of a ’cello-playing village schoolmaster. Her wonderful 
voice so much impresses the Lady Bountiful of the village that 
she persuades Mr. Woodrolle to send his daughter to Madame 
Andreini, a retired opera singer, for finishing lessons. The tame 
opening chapters hardly convey a hint of the clash of strong emo- 
tions that are to follow, when D’Avray, the famous composer, 
takes Vaudrey in hand, awakens in her virgin breast the first flut- 
terings of a love which she is soon to bestow on Bertrand, a dis- 
solute violinist of cosmopolitan fame. Passion lends to Vaudrey’s 
voice the quality that it previously lacked, and her success on the 
boards is at once secured. Bertrand has ruined so many women 
that all who truly love Vaudrey fear that she will inevitably share 
the same fate. She lives in an atmosphere surcharged with 
eroticism and art. The coward hand of a rival suitor hurls a stone 
at Bertrand, and fells him in the dark. He recovers, but, later on, 
is seized with paralysis, whilst performing brilliantly in public. 
“The Altar of Moloch” is a romance which will chiefly appeal to 
the artistic temperament. _ ; 


Mr. A. D. Webster, the historian of Greenwich Park, and the 
author of several valuable books on forestry and botany, now comes 
forward with a profusely illustrated monograph on “ The Regent’s 
Park and Primrose Hill.” When the Forest of Middlesex was 
deforested early in the 13th century, Marylebone and St. John’s 
Wood seem to have escaped. In 1400 Tybourne village church was 
replaced by St. Mary at the Bourne. Marylebone Park dates from 
Henry VIII. Charles, in 1646, granted it as security for a debt, 
but the Parliament ignored the claim of the grantees. Tybourne 
had been recognised as a place of execution since 1388, and con- 
tinued to be used as such until 1783, when executions were trans- 
ferred to Newgate. As the town grew the gallows was further 
removed. Its last site seems to have been a few yards from the 
Marble Arch. Regent’s Park, which is Old Marylebone Park re- 
modelled, was begun in 1812, but not opened to the public till 
1838. The Tybourne stream conveyed water to London by pipes 
from 1238-9 until, in 1618, it was superseded by the New River 
and the Waterworks of London Bridge. The chapters on the 
flora, tree and shrub growths, and bird and animal life, will be 
appreciated by scientists. Among the remarkable persons who 
have lived in the neighbourhood are Dickens, Macready, Ugo 


8. “The Altar of Moloch.” By Kineton Parker. London: John Ouseley, 
Ltd. 
9. *The Regent’s Park and Primrose Hill.” By A. D. Webster. London: 
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Foscoli, Turner, Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Fitzherbert. The book 
is well illustrated, in many cases, from rare prints. 

In the evcellent Dutch monthly, Wetenschappelijke Bladen 
(Scientific Sheets), for September, there appeared a translation of 
the article on “ The Ancient Faith of the Celt and the Briton,” by 
Mrs. Swiney, which was published in the Westminster Review, 
for February last. The translation bore the title, “Het Oude 
Geloof der Kelten en Britten.” It may interest some of our 
readers to see how the well-known folk-rhyme, “Taffy was a 
Welshman,” etc., looks in Dutch :— 

Taffy kwam uit Wales, 
Taffy. was een dief ; 

In mijn huis kwam Taffy 
En stal er een stuk vleesch. 





DRAMA. 


In a long Prefatory Essay, Mr. John Lawrence Lambe ex- 
plains that his “ Experiments in Play Writing,”! is “an attempt 
to enshrine in a practical form the result of many years study of 
the poetic drama, romantic and historical.” Of his six dramas, 
two are in prose, and the rest in what might ve termed Shake- 
spearian blank-verse. They all exhibit a proround acquaintance 
with the great Elizabethan dramatists, though the author has pur- 
posely avoided obsolete words and phrases. “ Rousseau’s Disciple,” 
which has Robespierre for protagonist, is the longest and most 
elaborated, but “The House of the Winds,” a one-act tragedy, 
dealing with the return of a Samurai to the wife whom he had 
divorced for motives of ambition is not only the most poetic, but 
also possesses an exotic interest. Theatrical Managers in search of 
novelty would be well advised to turn their attention to this charm- 
ing little play. “Beethoven Deaf” is a short but poignant tragedy 
in prose. “An English Gentleman”: is based on a sympathetic 
study of George Washington, and, as such, besides being a good 
acting play, should commend itself to Americans. “Covered Fire” 
is the most Elizabethan of all in spirit. Mr. Lambe informs us 
that he has submitted all these plays to the criticism of an ex- 
perienced actor, who has approved them. So far as we can judge, 
public taste, in London at any rate, is growing more frivolous year 
by year, and consequently the poetic play has ceased to attract 
large audiences. We wish Mr. Lambe every success as a dramatist, 
but are reluctantly obliged to regard his enterprise as quixotic. 


1. “Experiments in Play Writing.” By John Lawrence Lambe. London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
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POETRY. 


In “A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poems,”! which formed 
Part I. of the thesis offered by Mr. A. K. Foxwell for the M.A. 
Lond., students of English literature and prosody will find a store 
of information unattainable elsewhere. Wyatt’s poems were first 
printed in Tottel’s “ Miscellany ”—a work familiar to all interested 
in pre-Shakespearian poetry—in 1557. We cannot agree with Mr. 
Foxwell’s contention that this “ Miscellany” is “the first English 
anthology,” for that distinction rightly belongs to the “ Exeter 
Book,” which contains a whole library of Early English poetry. 
Nott, whose edition of Wyatt appeared in 1816, found that Tottel’s 
text differed from the MSS. Recent investigation, however, has 
convicted Nott of serious inaccuracies in his transcript. Wyatt, it 
must be admitted, was more of a prosodist than a poet; but he 
took himself seriously, and “his autograph volume” is, according to 
Mr. Foxwell, a “history in progressive order of his struggles witn, 
and subsequent victory over, the 5-stressed line.” The same 
authority dwells on the importance of the Egerton MS. Pynson 
had issued “The Canterbury Tales” in 1526, Wyatt evidently 
studied them, and “ connected himself with Chaucer to re-establish 
the decasyllabic line.” Italian influence pervades his work, which 
among his contemporaries most resembles that of Boscan, the 
protegé of Garcilasso de Vega. We congratulate Mr. A. K. Fox- 
well on his scholarly monograph. 


Miss Dolf Wyllarde is known to our readers as the author of 
“Tropical Tales,” and “The Riding Master,” favourable notices 
of which have appeared in the Westminster Review, but a large 
section of the public may be surprised to learn that she is the 
author of a considerable number of poems, many of which have 
been published anonymously in high-class periodicals. These now 
appear, in collected form, under the modest title of “ Verses.”2 
With the exception of the ode, the ballad proper, and blank verse, 
nearly every form of verse—even the pantoun—is represented, 
though French poems, ¢.g., rondels, rondeux, and triolets predomi- 
nate. There is also one example of that most languorous of 
exotics, the pantoun. Miss Wyllarde has, happily, no “message” 
to deliver to an indifferent world, but sings, as the birds sing, out 
of the fulness of her heart, without keeping, as it were, a finger on 
the pulse of dry-as-dust critics. This quality of spontaneity is 


1. “A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poems.” By A. K. Foxwell, M.A. 
(Lond.). London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
2. “Verses.” By Dolf Wyllarde. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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most conspicuous in “ Trifles” :— 
The scent of a rose— 


A day’s pain— 
Thank God, ere one knows, 


It has passed again. 
Down in the dust, 

Among alien things— 
Well, even so must 

Love lose his wings. 


But ah! for the dear, brief, 


Lost delight !— sa 
And what brought grief, sg 
One moment in sight! 6 


Judging from this collection as a whole, it is safe to conclude that 
the author is a Comtist in religion, and in politics an Imperialist ; 
that she loathes the “ Yellow Press,” and despises tHe hacks who 
cater for it; suffers from insomnia, and finds solace in the 
cigarette; has visited Cairo and Jamaica, voyaged to Australia, 
and sojourned in South Africa, but dearest of all to‘her are the— 

Purple spheres of the purple heather, 

Golden kingdoms of golden gorse— 


of the Devonshire Downs, for— 


God dropped Devon, 
Out of Heaven— 
Devon by the sea. 


Among the most striking poems before us may be reckoned “ The 
Ingrate,” “Whom the Gods Love, ”and “Wayside Roses.” We 
heartily congratulate Miss Dolf Wyllarde on her dainty collection 
of verses, none of which merit the epithet “mediocre,” which she, 
out of modesty, has applied to them. The format 1s worthy $f all 


praise. . 
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